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ROBERT PIGOTT, 


0 F 


CHESTERTON, Es q. 


SIR, 
NLIK E an author of undoubted re- 


putation in the republic of letters, 
who ſelects a public character to patron- 
ze his writings, I have ſought, in the 
thades of retirement, for a liberal intel- 
ligent and private one, to whom I ven- 
ture (without permiſſion) to inſcribe a few 
conſiderations on the ſubject of Intellectual 
Liberty, 


In this I feel a pride and a pleaſure, be- 


* 


ing perſuaded that there is no man whoſe 
known goodneſs, would give my preſump- 
tion a more flattering hope of a pardon. 


Your 


FP EN — 


DEDICATION. 


Your experience of mankind (while, 
perhaps, in the general career of your life 
it has expoſed you to the remarks of idle, 
inſignificant men) may have diſguſted you 
againſt that part of the world which rapa- 
ciouſly ſecks to eſtabliſh its welfare on the 
ruin and miſery of the other ; but in the 
contemplative pauſe between that expe- 
rience, and your reflections on human na- 
ture (which has and ever will be the ſame). 
I know that your philoſophy will prevail, 
and induce you to pity rather than con- 
demn the ſhort lived folly, vanity, and 
iniquity of MAN, who too often traverſes 
the world like the devil (as deſcribed by 
Milton) in ſearch of whom and what he 
can devour, 


However the conduct of ſome men, who 
have fallen within your acquaintance, may 
have rendered them contemptible, and 
have ſubjected you to their ingratitude and 
impertinence, there are men of ſenſe and 
diſcernment, who have unqueſtionable 
provts of your good underſtanding, and 

| that 


DEDICATION. 


that you have bidden conviviality defiance 
to obſcure it. 


Truſting therefore in that underſtanding 
and your natural benevolence, I have the 
| honour to preſent you the following eſſay, 
(although written in the form of a letter) 
and without detaining you longer, leſt you 
ſuſpect me of adulation, to aſſure you that 
my ambition will be highly gratified if I 
am fortunate enough to give any ſatis- 
faction to you and thoſe other candid 
enquirers after truth, who may be tempted 
to favour me with a peruſal. 


] am, thus publickly and ſincerely, 
| Your moſt humble and 


obedient ſervant, 


M. DAWES. 
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Page q, line 7, for previouſly injurious, read uſeful or urns. 
Page 12, line 10, for terrence, read terrence. Page 16, line 1, for lead, 
read led, Page 21, line 22, for legiſlature has, read have, Page 38, 
line 25, for legiſlature bas, read hawe. Page 38, line 27, for legiſla- 
ture has. read have. Page 49, line 1, for lead, read led. Page 53, 
note 1, for unalterable, read unalienable. Page 67, line 13, for lead, read 
led. Page 78, line 10, for reaſoned from reaſon, read truth. 
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Rev. Mr. David Williams. 


8 1 | 


Tu E pleaſure I have had in reading 
your ſentiments in general on intellectual li- 
berty, makes me anxious to reaſon with you 
on particular paſſages, which you have writ-⸗ 
ten on that ſubject. As a philoſopher I think 
you will permit me to do this. I do not, 
however, expect to be ſo ſucceſsful in the ar- 
gument as to ſhake your opinion; but if I 
oppole, even ſpeciouſly, any of your aſler- 
tions, I hope you will think it no loſs of time 
to attend to me; becauſe your attention will 
poſſibly give me improvement. 


Having deliberately turned over the firſt g 
twenty pages of your eſſay, the contents of 
which 1 in general approve, I have pauſed at 
that part of it where you charge Sir George 
Saville (the gentleman to whom you addreſs 
yourſelf) with © daſhing to atoms with one 
+ hand, what he had held up with the other,” 
B when 


(01 
when in the Houſe of Commons he ſaid on 
the laſt diſſenting bill, firſt, © that opinions 
“ muſt be free, and actions only ſhould be limit- 


= * ed;” ſecondly, © that there were ſome opi- 

| , e nions and thoughts which could net be tole- 

[ te rated,” inſtancing thoſe of a right to murder 
or plunder. * 5 . 


— 3 I eh x 


Thoughts and opinions (as you remark) 
are not objects of toleration, becauſe no re- 
ſtraints can be applied to them, and the idea 
of the contrary is ſo ridiculous, that I am un- 
willing to conclude that Sir George Savile 
meant any thing like it; I rather think that 

in ſaying there are ſome opinions and thoughts 
&« wehich cannot be tolerated,” he meant only 
in their public declaration and avowal. | 


2 — - * — — — — — — if 
2 * — 


You ſay that all men ſhould be at liberty to 
declare all their opinions and thoughts, and that 
every act which reſtrains that liberty is tyrani- 
cal and injurious to a ſtate which is inſtituted 
for public happineſs, If we were ſure that 
ſuch a liberty would not produce evils, which 
the laws of man and public liberty have forbid- 
den, your aſſertion in this particular might 
be true; but if the exertion of that liberty, 
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* See Mr. Williams's letter to Sir George Savile, 
publiſhed by Almon, page 21, 22. 


_ (which 


„ 
(which all reaſonable thinkers muſt allow to 
be the right of man, ſpeaking of him as un- 


connected with ſociety, and therefore not 


ſubject to its Jaws) tends to create thoſe ſo- 
cial evils, which the good order of ſociety 
has required to be prohibited, then Sir George 
Savile appears perfectly juſt in ſaying, © that 
there are ſome opinions and thoughts, mean- 
ing the public declaration and avowal of 
them, which cannot be tolerated ,” becauſe they 
are likely to affect the well-being of ſociety, 
however proper they may be as the effect 
of intellectual liberty, while exerted in our 
converſations with cach other. I apprehend 
that there is a great difference between the 


avowal or declaration of all opinions and 


teaching a dofrine from them the former may 
calmly and beneficently lead to wiſdom, but 
the latter by a public inftruttion, might be 
dangerous and pernictous ; and the laws, tho? 
expreſsly inhibiting the evil of actions in 
the conſequence, might not always guard us 
from their perils. 


Laws are made to prevent, and not to 
puniſh evils “.- Public happineſs depends 
Bo 3 | upon 
* That laws are not made to puniſh evils will appear 
true to a common underſtanding. If their penalties do not 
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1 
upon an obedience to them. Under a go- 
vernment of laws, che motto of a good citi- 
zen is to obey punctually, to cenſure freely.— 
If evils had never exiſted there would have 


been no neceſſity for ſociety or laws, which 


in themſelves imply an avowal of evi! in the 
community, againſt which the penalties of 
thoſe laws are directed as a terror, and cer- 
tainly evils in action were previouſly evils in 


deter us from committing the evil they recite as injuri- 
ous, the committing it in defiance of ſuch penalties 
merits their puniſhment ; and in this ſenſe only can the 


laws, when they have failed in preventing evils, be ſaid 


to puniſh them. To ſay poſitively that laws are made 


to puniſh evils, would be untrue : it would be ſaying, 


that evils muſt be committed before the law to puniſh 


them exiſts ;' we ſhould then be puniſhed for actions 
| (though 1njurious) againſt which no law was eſtabliſhed 
before they were committed. The real force of laws 


is to prevent and prohibit, not to puniſh actions; for 
they endeavour, by their terrors, to anticipate the in- 
fiction of puniſhment, in preventing the actions to 
which puniſhment is annexed. A convicted felon at the 
bar of the late judge Burnet, ſaid, „It is very hard 
to hang a poor man for ſtealing a horſe,” ——— You 
are not to be hanged (replied the judge to the felon) 
for ſtealing a horſe, but you are to be hanged that 
horſes may not be flolen, Hence, writers on crimes 
and puniſhments have held, that the ſeverity only of 
the laws in their execution will anſwer the great purpoſe 
of ſocial welfare by preventing evils. —By making men 
ſenſible that evils, when committed, will not eſcape the 
puniſhment the laws denounce for their prevention, 
they may be more cautious of offending, and offences 
may leſſen in number and quality, 


11 
opinion ; an opinion avowed may be harmleſs, 
but when taught it may produce evils which 
the wiſdom of the laws from experience ſtu- 
dies to prevent. Government in attending 
to actions, which you allow muſt be limited, 
ſhould attend to opinions, when publickly 
avowed, and the laws endeavour to anticipate 
the buſineſs of the magiſtrate, in the intent 
that the terror of their pains ſhall leave him 
nothing to do. It is time enough to ſtudy 
guards of ſafety, when we fee the proſpect 
of danger, of which we can only judge from 
outward actions. The laws have preſcribed 
no puniſhment for the declaration of opinions, 
and the magiſtrate is ſufficiently prepared for 
the effects of any, when actions correſpond 
with them; it is rather the diſcouragement 
of publiſhing opinions, than an encourage- 
ment which the magiſtrate (if at all) ſhould 
interfere in; but his buſineſs is neither one 
nor the other, ita lex ſcripta eft—The law is 
known by every man 1n a free ſtate, becauſe 
he is a party to it. If a man break it, it is 
at peril, and the magiſtrate can only by his 
commiſſion adminiſter juſtice according to 
law. He has nothing to do with opinions: 
his encouragement of any would be extra- 
judicial: he would then walk out of his 
commiſſion impertinently, and to no purpoſe; 


for 


4 


for ſuppoſing he encourage the avowal of an 


opinion that it is right to rob or murder, he 


could apply no puniſhment to that avowal. 


In the caſe of treaſon or either of the forego- 
ing crimes, if he ſuſpected an intention to 


commit the one, or the other, or both, to be 
lurking in the mind of a man, it would be 
right to encourage the declaration of that in- 
tention, not for the ſake of preparing a pu- 
niſnment for the act (if the object of that 
declaration ſhould be put in action) becauſe 
the bare declaration is not puniſhable without 


ſome over act; but to bring an evil-diſpoſed 


mind to a proper tone, and to harmoniſe it 
againſt the probable effects of ſuch intention. 
To tolerate a public declaration of all opini- 
ons in favour of murder, plunder, theft, or 
other pernicious actions, would be cruel. It 


would be ſhewing an acquieſcence, until they 


were carried into execution, and then mak- 
ing a prey of thoſe who entertained them, by 
giving them up to the ſecular power. 


I here make a diſtinction between the ma- 
giſtrate and the legiſlator, which is a neceſſary 
one: a legiſlator is the maker of laws: the 
magiſtrate is the expounder of them; as an 
expoſitor, his duty is to declare what the 
laws are, and to enforce them when called 
upon 
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upon for that purpoſe. Between theſe two 
characters may be ranked the character of a 


cenſor, whoſe province it is to diſtinguiſh to 
us what he thinks the law ought to be. The 
expoſitor and cenſor are two characters, which 
every man on the ſubject of law may be ſaid 
to aſſume. The former is employed in an 


enquiry after facts; the latter in diſcuſſing 


reaſons. It is this latter character you ap- 


pear to miſtake for the magiſtrate, when you 


ſay © it is the duty of the magiſtrate to encou- 
rage the declaration of opinions.” The cen- 
for holds ſome intercourſe with our affections; 


the expolitor is concerned only with our ap- 


prehenſions, our memory, and our judgment. 
Law differs in different countries, while that 
which ought to be law is in all countries to 
a degree the ſame, Thus the expolitor is the 
citizen of a particular country, while the 
cenſor is, or ought to be the citizen of the 
world. It is the expoſitor's buſineſs to ſhew 
what the legiſlature has done; the cenſor's 
what the legiſlature ought to do in future: 
in other words, the cenſor is to teach that 
ſcience which the legiſlature practices; and 
ſuch a character you muſt mean when you 
hazarded the name of magiſtrate or judge, 
who is no other than the legiſlature's under- 
workman, os 
Every 
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Every individual being in a manner a cenſor, 
he has it in his power to communicate to the 
legiſlature whatever he thinks ought to be done 
by legiſlation. In a free ſtate an individual 
being a legiſlator, the character of cenſor is 
inherent in him, and leaving the magiſtrate or 
ex poſitor to his duty of explaining what the law 


is, he ſtudies, or may ſtudy, if he pleaſe, what 


it ought to be. You may ſay that every man 
is no man, and that therefore there ought to 
be a ſpecific character of cenſor in the com- 
munity. The legiſlature itſelf compoſes that 


character, and though not for the purpoſe of 


encouraging all opinions with a view to re- 
reſtrain or toleration, moſt certainly for the 
promotion by all poſſible means of the wel- 


fare of ſociety in enquiring into, and diſ- 


cuſſing reaſons for new regulations. Thoſe 
perſons who teach murder or robbery, con- 
ſcious of the evil of committing the action 
of either, conſequently conceal it until op- 
portunity ſerve for its perpetration, and we 
cannot ſuppoſe that they teach this doctrine 
publickly, while ſenſible of the ſeverity of the 
laws againſt the commiſſion of what they teach. 


Were there no laws in being, and civil 


ſociety in its infancy, all opinions ſhould be 


encouraged and publickly avowed, in order 
that 


„ 


that the ſovereignty or legiſlature, ſhould 


know what actions to prohibit, and what td 
encourage, but in a civilized ſtate where the 
moſt wholeſome laws are diffuſed, and where 


no law exiſts but in neceſſity, founded in ex- 


perience, that the object it is meant to pro- 
mote or prohibit was previouſly injurious, it 
is otherwiſe. Inſtead of purſuing the human 


mind through all its meanders to diſcover 
what it weuld avow, the moment too ſoon. 
arrives when from the actions of mankind, it 


is expedient to controul them by the ſover- 
eign reſtraints of law. 


States therefore do not tolerate theavowa!. 


of opinions that men may murder or rob. 


A ſtate is a community or collective body of in- 
dividuals, and is (as you ſay) analogous to an indivi- 


dual. This body of individuals unite for their ſafety 
and advantage; a ſlate acts as one individual—1t ought 


therefore to act with one will; but as ſtates are made 


up of many natural per/ons, each of whom has his par- 


ticular will, their ſeveral wills cannot be united by a 
natural union for producing one uniform will. The 
union of ſtates is political; all perſons therein ſubmit. 
ting their private wills to the will of one man, or aſ- 
ſembly of men, to whom the ſupreme aurhority is en- 
truſted, and ſach will, according to [ts vifferent con- 
gitutions, in different Rates, is underſtood to be law. 
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Every individual being in a manner a cenſor, 
he has it in his power to communicate to the 
legiſlature whatever he thinks ought to bedone 


by legiſlation. In a free ſtate an individual 


being a legiſlator, the character of cenſor is 
inherent in him, and leaving the magiſtrate or 
ex poſitor to his duty of explaining what the law 
is, he ſtudies, or may ſtudy, if he pleaſe, what 
it ought to be. You may ſay that every man 
is no man, and that therefore there ought to 
be a ſpecific character of cenſor in the com- 


munity. The legiſlature itſelf compoſes that 


character, and though not for the purpoſe of 
encouraging all opinions with a view to re- 
reſtrain or toleration, moſt certainly for the 
promotion by all poſſible means of the wel- 
fare of ſociety in enquiring into, and dif. 
cuſſing reaſons for new regulations. Thoſe | 
perſons who teach murder or robbery, con- 
ſcious of the evil of committing the action 


of either, conſequently conceal it until op- 


portunity ſerve tor its perpetration, and we 
cannot ſuppoſe that they teach this doctrine 
publickly, while ſenſible of the ſeverity of the 
laws againſt the commiſſion of what they teach. 


Were there no laws in being, and civil 
ſociety in its infancy, all opinions ſhould be 
encouraged and publickly avowed, in order 
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that the ſovereignty or legiſlature, mould 


know what actions to prohibit, and what to 


encourage, but in a civilized ſtate where the 
moſt wholeſome laws are diffuſed, and where 
no law exiſts but in neceſſity, founded in ex- 
perience, that the object it is meant to pro- 
mote or prohibit was previouſly injurious, it 
is otherwiſe. Inſtead of purſuing the human 
mind through all its meanders to diſcover 
what it weuld a vou, the moment too ſoon 
arrives when from the actions of mankind, it 
is expedient to controul them by the ſover- 


eign reſtraints of law. 


States * therefore do not tolerate the avowa! 


of opinions that men may murder or rob. 


— ſtate is a community or collective body of in- 
dividuals, and is (as you ſay) analogous to an indivi- 


dual. This body of individuals unite for their ſafety 


and advantage; a ſtate acts as one individual—it ought 
therefore to act with one will; but as lates are made 
up of many natural perſons, each of whom has his par- 
ticular will, their ſeveral wills cannot be united by a 
natural union for producing one uniform will, Ihe 
union of ſtates is political; all perſons therein ijubmit- 
ting their private wills to the will of one man, or aſ- 
ſembly of men, to whom the ſupreme authority is en- 


truſted, and ſuch will, according to [ts vifferent con- 


ſtitutions, in different ſtates, is underſtood to be law. 
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( 1. ) 
They only ſuppoſe from experience that thoſe 


. crimes may be committed, in the ſame man- 


ner as we conclude that like effects are pro- 
duced by like cauſes, and though human i in- 


firmity may be pleaded as the reaſon, it is 


the public happineſs of ſtates, which makes 
it neceſſary to diſpenſe with the ſacrifice of 
moral criminals, who become victims to the 
laws for the welfare of ſociety. To tole- 

rate the avowal of ſuch opinions would be to 
allow and approve them. States only ſuffer 
them to be avowed, becauſe they cannot pu- 
niſh their avowal. If we could controul opi- 


nions, which none but the ſearcher of hearts 


can do, no opinion would produce bad actions; 
the effect of all opinions would then be loſt 
in the cauſe, and we ſhould no more think 
than we ſhould act amiſs, * 


When you ſay, in page 31, that you do not 
ſee why thieves ſhould not be allowed to 
preach the principles of theft, murderers of 
murder, ſeducers of ſeduction, adulterers of 
adultery, and traitors of treaſon : you open 


* I purpoſely avoid enquiring into the ultimate cauſe 
of our actions, and I leave the reſearch of a metaphy- 


ſician for that of the citizen and philoſopher of the 
world, 


your, 


EN? 


TIC 
K * 


E 
your eyes, by continuing in the ſame paragraph 
to ſay, that if any man be ſo weak as to think 
that advantages would ariſe to iniquity from 
it, he cannot be bencfited by any reaſoning 
which can be offered him; for by ſuppoſing 
the pre-exiltence of iniquity, and the man to 
be weak, who would think that advantages 


would ariſe to it, by teaching what the legiſ- 


lature have conſtituted iniquitous, you con- 
demn the avowal of the principles which 


produce it, by inferring that no man in his 
ſenſes would approve them; from whence 1 
_ conclude, that the conſtituted iniquity con- 


ſequential to them in a public ſenſe, ſuffi- 
ciently juſtifies Sir George Savile in ſaying, 


that there are ſome opinions and thoughts 
which cannot be encouraged, or tolerated to be 


publickly declared and taught. 


Right and wrong are factitious. It is the 


greateſt happineſs of the greateſt number 
that is their meaſure. They exiſt in nothing 
poſitive but in the conſequerice of things, 
and objects acquire theſe qualities from 
the conſtitution of the mind which ſurveys 


them, If we confine our actions to ourſelves 
they are all right; but as right, like beauty, 


conſiſts in the contemplation of the mind, it 
will vary in its degree according to that con- 
C2 tems 
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templation. To a variance therefore of the 
contemplation in different minds that murder 


or rapine, may or may not be criminal or 


wrong, it has been neceſſary to preſcribe pro- 
hibitions againſt them, becauſe life would 
elſe depend on the paſſion of another, liberty 


on the power of the ſtrongeſt, and property 


on the will of thoſe who may think fit to de- 
prive us of it. In the firſt ſtate of things 
men were tenants in common of this terrence 
world. There was no diſtinction of parts 


of it, mankind ſeperately held it by occu- 


pancy, which gave the only excluſive title to 
a particular part, but that tenure ceaſed on 


death, and the part tenanted became again 


common, as indeed it did before when the 
tenant thought proper to deſert his poſſeſſion ; 
this is a ſtate of nature too rheoretic for us 
at this day to form any fixed idea of ; we 
have reaſon to imagine that a ſtate ſo wild and 
unconnected could be no other than a ſtate 
of warfare and deſperation, in which nothing 
being marked with the prohibitory name of 
wrong, or the mandatory title of right, every 
thing was proper, becauſe controuled by no- 
thing but the diſtinct will of men ſupported 
by force, which affords an idea that man was 
originally a ferocious being, and that it was 
not the general fears of men that promoted 

| ſociety 


i. 


ſociety but their general weakneſs. In ſuch 


a ſtate there being 1 laws but what men 
preſcribed to themſelves individually, every 
thing was right (that is to ſay) right and 
wrong were not marked out nor property 
defined or known to be excluſive. Per- 
manent property, right and wrong, are the 


offspring of ſociety, which refined the wiſdom 


of human nature ; ſociety firſt diſtinguiſhed 
between mine and thine; it diſcovered crimes, 
and raiſed a temple of virtue on the founda- 
tion of morals; it pointed out a god, and 
cuſtom made thoſe things naturally good or 


bad, which were eſteemed morally and poli- 
tically ſuch ; in as much that however preva- 


lent the paſſion might be for a bad act, the 
commiſſion of it brought men to a ſenſe of 
the wrong, Whatever natural rights men 
enjoyed 1n a ſtate of nature, they are preſerv- 


ed in all our civil rights: the defunction of 


the former was conſequential to the birth of 
the latter, and they found a reſurrection by 
refinement in the regulations of ſociety, which 
limited the natural liberty of our will, by re- 
ſtraining us from actions which would be in- 
Jurious to its members. In a ſtate of nature 
all actions and thoughts being right, intellec- 


tual liberty conſiſted in thinking and acting 


as men pleaſed; iniquity was unmarked and 
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unknown; nothing was criminal: but in ſo- 


ciety the pleaſure, ſafety, and protection of 
men, obliged them to eſtabliſn legiſlatures, 


and to forbid whatever interrupted or affect- 


ed that pleaſure, ſafety, and protection. Intel- 
lectual liberty was confined to. an obedience 


of the laws, and men ceaſed to think it pro- 


per to act or teach thoſe things which the 
laws prohibited, not becauſe they thought no 
advantage would ariſe to iniquity from it, but 


becauſe ſociety had conſtituted thoſe things in- 


iquitous. 


To protect ourſelves againſt the ill effects 
of opinion (the ſource of action) in a ſtate 
of nature we formed ſocieties. If they did 


not eſtabliſh rules * of action to us, they 


would be greater evils than thoſe intended to 
be deſtroyed by them. Theſe rules are 


founded in experience, and always recite the 


evil they are made to prevent. Thoughts 
and opinions when publickly profeſſed, may be 


a means to evil, but they are not evils in them- 


ſelves ; when diſſeminated by zoleration, they 
may produce ills; but it is not before the 
evil be committed that the author is puniſh- 
able. The evil may lead us to examine the 


* See Blackſtone on the nature of laws, 
motive 


(is 3 
motive to it, and finding the cauſe, it is ne- 
ceſſary to provide againſt the like effect in 


future by preſcribing a puniſhment as a. ter- 
ror to prevent it. 


You will obſerve that I have only murder 
and plunder in view, and not © mathemati- 
« cal truths.” No man of ſcience would be 
alarmed at any number of perſons, who ſhould 
preach againſt the latter, becauſe there would 
be no iniquity in it, nor could it poſſibly 
produce any harm, but can this be ſaid of 
thoſe who preach in favour of the former? 


Though I may ſeem to differ with you in 
ſome of your deductions, I think that all men 
are at liberty to declare all their opinions and 
thoughts whatſoever, but not to deal them 
out publickly as leſſons to one another in the 
caſe of robbery, murder, or perjury, becauſe 
although theſe acts may not in themſelves be 
iniquitous, the wiſdom of the laws has made 
them ſo, and chalked out lines of action to 


us, as ſocial beings for the public bappinels 
of us all. 


To bring this ſceming point of difference 
between you and Sir George Savile nearer to 
a deciſion, 1 will ſuppoſe with you that 


pupils 


a 1 


pupils ſhould be lead into ſentiments by lef- 


ſons and diſcipline, that murder, perjury; 
and theft, were right; and allow that the 


principles of truth are either ſelf-evident, or 


to be deduced from thoſe which are ſelf-evi- 
dent. What then would a ſeminary in which 
ſuch ſentiments are taught produce? From 
the fallibility of human nature and the gene- 


ral propenſity of men to err, either from ha- 


bit or education, we ſee daily that although 


no man ever approved of a wicked af *, when 
he had committed it, yet to teach him the 


principles of it, would go far towards recon- 
ciling his conſcience to it, and he would urge 


the liberty of his will as an authority for 


committing any act, whether of murder, 
perjury, or robbery, as beſt agreed with his 
purpoſe, at leaſt the inſtruction would lead 


him remorſeleſsly to the act itſelf, whatever 


All actions are more or leſs wicked, as they are 
contrary to the laws of God or man, and our re- 
morſe will awaken in our conſcience in conſequence of 
committing any action, which by education we have 
been trained or taught to believe wicked; the meaſure 
of that remorſe generally is governed by the action it- 
ſelf, and the abhorrence we feel over it when reflection 


obliges us to examine how far that action committed 


on ourſelves, would have been injurious and oppreſſive 
either to our intereſt or happineſs. 


might 


e 
1 
"> Se 


DR 


1 
might be his compundtion over it afterwards. 
It is the act we are to guard againſt, and not 
the thought or opinion; for the 20 once com- 
mitted according to the principle of neceſſity, 


the reſult of liberty, we are to ſuppoſe it was 


right, becauſe it had happened, and having 
happened could not be avoided. It is of 
the higheſt conſequence for us to ſay that 
ſome thoughts and opinions (meaning the pub- 
lic declaration and avowal of them) {ſhould 
not be tolerated. They may be /ufered, but 
not taught. To teach them in the caſes 
premiſed, is in a degree to provide food for 
thoſe laws which the wiſdem of experience 


has made it neceſſary for the legiſlature to 


enact, as a benefit to the community. If 
tolerated to be taught, it would be making a 
ſnare of the laws to catch thoſe, whom de- 
ſigning men might lead into it by their doc- 
trine, and not to deter them (as I take the 


truth to be) from coming within the reach of 


their puniſhment. 


If there be ſeminaries wherein the princi- 
ples of murder, perjury, and robbery are 
taught, it is much to be lamented, and the 
more ſo, becauſe the pupils (as you ſay) are 
only puniſhable as vagrants; but though 
ſuch principles may be taught, I believe you 
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pupils ſhould be lead into ſentiments by leſ. 


ſons and diſcipline, that murder, perjury, 
and theft, were right; and allow that the 
principles of truth are either ſelf-evident, or 
to be deduced from thoſe which are ſelf. evi- 
dent. What then would a ſeminary in which 
ſuch ſentiments are taught produce? From 
the fallibility of human nature and the gene- 
ral propenſity of men to err, either from ha- 


bit or education, we ſee daily that although 


no man ever approved of a wicked af? *, when 


he had committed it, yet to teach him the 
principles of it, would go far towards recon- 


ciling his conſcience to it, and he would urge 
the liberty of his will as an authority for 
committing any act, whether of murder, 
perjury, or robbery, as beſt agreed with his 
purpoſe, at leaſt the inſtruction would lead 
him remorſeleſsly to the act itſelf, whatever 


All actions are more or leſs wicked, as they are 
contrary to the laws of God or man, and our re- 
morſe will awaken in our conſcience in conſequence of 
commirting any action, which by education we have 
been trained'or taught to believe wicked ; the meaſure 
of that remorſe generally is governed by the aQtion it- 
ſelf, and the abhorrence we feel over it when reflection 
obliges us to examine how far that action committed 
on ourſelves, would have been injurious and oppredive 
either to our intereſt or bappineſs. 
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might be his compunction over it afterwards. 
It is the af we are to guard againſt, and not 


the thought or opinion; for the act once com- 
mitted according to the principle of neceſſity, 
the reſult of liberty, we are to ſuppoſe it was 
right, becauſe it had happened, and having 
happened could not be avoided, It is of 


the higheſt conſequence for us to ſay that 


ſome 1houghts and opinions (meaning the pub- 
lic deciaration and avowal of them) ſhould 
not be tolerated. They may be /uffered, but 


not taught. To teach them in the caſes | 


premiſed, is in a degree to provide food for 
thoſe laws which the wiſdom of experience 
has made it neceſſary for the legiſlature to 


enact, as a benefit to the community. If 
tolerated to be taught, it would be making a 


ſnare of the laws to catch thoſe, whom de- 


| ſigning men might lead into it by their doc- 


trine, and not to deter them (as I take the 


truth to be) from coming within the reach of 


their puniſhment. 


If there be ſeminaries wherein the princi- 
ples of murder, perjury, and robbery are 
raught, it is much to be lamented, and the 
more ſo, becauſe the pupils (as you ſay) are 
only puniſhable as vagrants; but though 
ſuch principles may be taught, I believe you 
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will not ſay that the maſters and profeſſors 
of them, teach them, unknowing that there 
are laws againſt carrying their theory into 
practice. It is impoſſible, becauſe we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that theſe principles are 
taught in a way to avoid the puniſhment of 
thoſe laws, when carried into execution, and 
not that they are juſt, and ought to be prac- 
ticed. If otherwiſe, the teachers would ſet 
themſelves above the laws, and by going into 
a ſtate of nature, become altogether lawleſs; 


nothing then would be right or wrong but the 


will of one man or claſſes of men. 


Idleneſs though not an ac is a crime; it 
is a habit productive of evil, and puniſhable 


as ſuch, * The eſtabliſhment of a ſeminary 
1 | teaching 


* [dleneſs is undoubtedly a crime, although it does 
not conſiſt in a perſon's living recluſe and inactive. It 
is the habit of indolence under which a man reſolves 
not to deſerve by his induſtry the fruits of it in that ſo- 
ciety of which he is a member, but to interrupt its 
fafety and tranquillity by offending the laws of it, Such 
are thieves, cheats, vagrants, &c. who preferring kna- 


very to virtue, idleneſs to induſtry, rather enjoy the 


ſpoils of their moral turpitude, than endeavour to di- 
vide the profits which ſociety affords to the induſtrious, 
A rich man may be an idle one and a drone, but no 
vagrant. He may be an irreproachable ſubject, but a 

| bad 


a LN 


hy, 

teaching the principles of theft, murder, or 
' perjury, would be widely different in effect 
from a declaration of an opinion in their fa- 
vour. All opinions may be right on parti- 
cular principles, but human infirmity proves 
that, though they may be declared, yet to 
teach them, and declare opinions in their 
defence, is to render them habitual, by 
making them a part of our education, it 
would be to make us morally evil-minded, 
and to throw us into the way of civil puniſh- 
ment. 


Man, as an active, rational, and ſocial being, 


is morally every thing he makes himſelf, or is 
made by others. His young ideas may be 
taught to ſhoot in vice“ or virtue; but if 

2 BY left 


bad citizen, He may obey the laws, but be a miſer. 
He may in his idleneſs be condemned privately, while 
publickly he is a good ſubject. 


* There is no neceſſity at preſent that I ſhould de- 
fine vice or vittue. It is ſufficient that J leave theſe 
terms to the reader's interpretation, firſt obſerving 
that any action committed through an unequal af- 


ſection is vitious and wrong. Thus he who loves 


another for the ſake of ſomething reputed honourable, 
but which in reality is vitious, is himſelf vitious; as 
for inſtance, when an ambitious man by the fame of 
his great attempts, a pirate by his enterprizes, raiſes in 
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left to purſue his own happineſs, according 
to the firſt principle of ethics, caution muſt 
be taken to train him in his youth, in the 
ways he ſhould follow when he grows old, or 
in other words, he ſhould be left as liberally 
to himſelf as poſſible, aſſiſted only in the art 
of ſeparating truth from falſchood z and, 
laſtly, inſtructed in the well underſtanding 
of thoſe laws which are framed for the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, but above all in an obe- 
dience to them, when ſatisfied that they will 
produce utility to himſelf : if not, he muſt 
wait with patience the alteration or amend- 
ment of them, when the improving wiſdom 
of future experience ſhall produce ſo deſira- 
ble an end. 


In defence of the legiſlature of our coun- 
try, if examined with care and perſpicuity, 
I think it is as little to be reproached as the 
legiſlature of any ſtate on earth. Wiſdom 
and philoſophy have progreſſively reared their 
enlightning heads among us from the reign 
of Henry VIII. to the- preſent, and have 
ſcattered their ſeed wide among the people 


another an eſteem and admiration, it is then that the 
hearer becomes corrupt by ſecretly approving the ill he 
hears. 

of 


1 


of this happy kingdom. They have been 
admired, encouraged and rewarded. The 


legiſlature have carefully nouriſhed them, 
but as carefully watched them, leſt under 
the maſk of hypocriſy, the ſtate would ſuffer 
by any baleful conſequences of their ſpecious 
or deſigning principles. If we look back to 


the days of Mr. Locke, and keep our eyes 
on the ſucceeding periods, regularly down to 
the preſent time, we ſhall find that whatever 
oppoſition philoſophers and free-thinkers 
have met with from writers who have been 


ſhackled by prejudices, as ruinous to wiſdom, 
as the prejudices in favour of murder, theft, 
or perjury, might (if taught) be to our hap- 
pineſs, and who have been trained to pace in 
the tramels of the church, they have ever 
been favour'd by the legiſlature. No re- 
ſtraints have been impoſed on them or their 
diſquiſitions. Their opponents have illuſ- 
trated what they laboured to defeat, and the 
legiſlature has been as indulgent to philoſo- 


phy as the welfare of the community would 
allow. 


It is from experience that we glean our 


wiſdom, let us then not reflect on the legiſ- 


lature for acts heretofore paſſed. There might 
have been reaſons for their formation at the 


time 
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gotry, perſecution and cruelty under Mary 


and 


. 
time they did paſs; which vaniſhing after- 
wards, the diſeaſe was loſt in the cure. The 
legiſlature are careful what laws they promul- 
gate, and in their formation view them in their 


remoteſt conſequences. They are made to 
promote good, or forbid evil. Their govern- 


ing principle is the welfare of civil ſociety, 
and the world is but old enough to allow us 


to diſtinguiſh generally that all our opinions 
or actions can be only criminal or injurious 
in proportion to the miſchiefs they produce 


in it. The legiſlature hence acts with all 
poſſible caution. In the three grand periods 
of forming the great charta in King John's 
time, the aboliſhing of military tenures in 
Charles the ſecond's time, and of the revo- 
tution in 1688, rapid advances were made 
towards human perfection. Moral freedom 
began to flouriſh under Elizabeth, civil and 
political under Charles II. philoſophy at the 
revolution, I fay little of religion or the 
forms of it, becauſe perhaps it has produced 
abundant more miſchiefs than all the advan- 


tages from it will poſſibly preponderate. Hy- 


pocriſy, intereſt, and an arbitrary ſway pre- 
vailed in our religious affairs from the con- 
queſt to the reformation, ſave only ſome few 
diſtinctions in the reign of Henry IV. Bi- 


N 
and Charles I. Since their reign liberty of 


conſcience, as well as civil and political li- 


berry has been encouraged and protected. 
It has been tolerated, and of courfe ruſh'd 
in among us like a torrent long obſtructed, 
and borne away before it thoſe ſeeds of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, which had been ſown 
on the one hand, and with them the arrogance, 
villainy, and fraud of the ſowers on the 


other, until now uv intollerance is left among 
us as a people, but the conſtitution, the 


laws and the ſcriptures. 


In religious, as in civil polity, ſome bounds 
are required to be marked out for the ad- 


vantage of men in the aggregate. The Chriſ- 
tian doctrine and Proteſtaniſm (ſpeaking of 


it as a religion, which as Shaftſbury has 


| ſhewn, is capable of doing great good or 


harm) is of ail others the molt free, conſo- 


latory, and beneficent. It is a ſyſtem of 


ethics, and an obedient deference to its rules 
and precepts, will, independent of faith, 


effectually promote public and private hap- 
pineſs. I ſpeak of the doctrine itſelf, and 


not of its reſpective teachers. Among them 


in this country there have been divers ſecta- 


ries. It is theſe that have been hurtful to 
Chriſtianity, to religion, and to ſociety, by 


creating a ſchiſm in the church eſtabliſnment, 


and 
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( 24 ) 
and raiſing an enmity among the people, 
ending in national diſtractions, and an inter- 
ruption of ſocial harmony. "NE 


In ſearching into the extent of intellectu- 
al liberty, we muſt be cautious not to break 
the chains of ſociety. Take away the key 
ſtone of an arch, and the ſtructure will fall. 
In the ſame manner the peace, the happineſs 


of ſociety will be deſtroyed, if intellectual 


liberty be extended: to the teaching of mur- 
der, plunder, or other pernicious attions *, 
becauſe 


* Dr. Johnſon in his life of Milton ſays, * It is yes 
% allowed that every ſociety may puniſh though not 
e prevent the publication of opinions which that ſo- 
„ ciety ſhall think pernicious, and that it is not more 
«© unreaſonable to leave the right of printing unre- 
«+ ſtrained, becauſe writers may be afterwards cenſured, 
«© than it would be to ſleep with doors unbolted, be- 
* cauſe by our laws we can hang a thief.” There is 
an ingenuity cf thought and expreſſion in the Doctor's 
concluſion, but I do not think it forcible; were we to 
reſtrain or prevent the publication of opinions, as we 
would bolt our doors againſt thieves, we might do an 
injury to the cauſe of truth, We know that a thief 
would rob us, but we cannot tell whether any opinion 
would injure us before we conſidered it, which we could 


not do until it were publiſhed. To prevent, therefore, 


its publication, would be to impriſon the human fa- 
culties, and confine our enquiries after knowledge. 


All opinions ſhould be known, and being known, they 
ſhould 


I 
becauſe by a conſtant employment of the 
laws in conſequence of thoſe actions com- 
= mitted; 


ſhould be deliberately examined. If pernicious or pło- 
ductive of evil they ſhould be reſtrained in their teaching 
or publication, but not otherwiſe; and Dr. Johnſon has 
not, perhaps, confidered that puniſhment can only be 
applied to actions, and not opinions. We know that 
a thief enters our houſes from no motive but to ſteal], 
and therefore we guard our doors again? him, but we 
cannot know how far opinions are pernicious until 
they are known, to prevent the publication of 
them would not be like bolting a door againſt a thief; 
but it would be locking up our intelle&s from truth? 
Doctor Johnſon's concluſion too, with regard to ſcep- 


tics, is unjuſt, for we haye always bad a religion, 


though they have not been reſtrained from teaching 
what he calls follies. His aſſertion that “ If every 
« dreamer of innovation may propagate his projects, 
« there can be no ſettlement,” or that, © If every mur- 
“% murer at government may diffuſe diſcontents, there 
can be no peace,” is equally unjuſt. Every day pro- 
duces a dreamer of innovations, a murmurer at govern= 
ment, and yet we have a ſettlement, and are in the en- 
juoyment of peace. 


Mr. Voltaire ſays, That a government may not 


have a right to puniſh the errors of men, it 1s ne- 


66 ceſſary that thoſe errors ſhould not be crimes. They 
« are crimes only when they diſturb fociety, and they 
„ diſturb ſociety when they inſpire fanaticiſm: it is 
* neceſſary then that men ſhould ceaſe to be fanatics, 
*« in order to merit toleration,?? : 

Treatiſe on Toleration, page 107. 


Bur 
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mitted, their force will weaken, and they 
will not be otherwiſe a protection than by 
per- 


But although errors may not be crimes, and perſecu- 
tors may make any errors criminal they pleaſe, it 1s 
preſumed Voltaire's idea is not to be controverted with 
reſpect to fanaticiſm, which it is known has diſturbed 
| ſociety and produced criminal actions. And although 

it was not criminal, merely as an opinion, it produced 
actions of a criminal nature. As an undoubted cauſe, 
therefore, of ſocial evil, Mr. Voltaire ſays, it cannot 
be tolerated, becauſe its effedt, from experience, is 
| the diſturbance of ſociety ; which diſturbance is an 
action, and ought to be reſtrained, 

Mr. Williams, nevertheleſs, diſputes this point with 
Voltaire, and, deeming fanaticiſm an opinion, ſays, 
that it ſhould be at liberty in the utmoſt extravagance 
of error, becauſe 1t 1s only an opinion, and not an 
ation. Mr. Williams, in order to maintain his ground, 
takes no notice of Voltaire's context, nor detains him- 
felf a moment to obſerve the ioference drawn by that 
able writer, when he ſays, that errors ſhould not be 
erimes. To diſturb ſociety is criminal, becauſe it 7s 
againſt the peace, of which the civil magiſtrate is the 
preſerver. If fanaticiſm have ever diſturbed ſociety, it 
may do ſo again, hence the diſturbance of ſociety is 
criminal and fanaticaſm ending in criminal actions, it 
is neceſſary, ſays Voltaire, that men ſhould ceaſe to 
be fanatics in order to merit toleration. 


See Mr. Williams's Note on Volt. Treat. 

on Tol. p. 107, 
Government may yet ſuffer fanataciſm without tole- 
rating it. All errors and opinions are ſuffered /ab 


ſilentis, 
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perpetually putting delinquents to death, 


which might tend, from the frequency of 


crimes, to a depopulation of the human 


ſpecies. 


I do not here contend againft the declara- 
tion of any opinion in private. It is the pub- 
lic teaching of all opinions, that I remon- 
ſtrate againſt as introductory of actions which 


the criminal laws have forbidden by ſevere 


penalties. I have inſtanced in the caſe of 
idleneſs, which is an inaction, not an action 
that the law has provided againſt it. I may 
here ſubjoin the vice of lying and of 
drunkenneſs: theſe, though of an idle na- 
ture, if committed privately, and alone, 


are beyond the reach of human tribunals, 


but if committed publicly, in the face of the 
world, their evil example makes them liable 


to temporal cenſures. Thus lying pro- 


duces llander and defamation; drunkenneſs 


flentio, but no error or opinion is tolerated by law, 
which would diſturb ſociety, affe& goverment in church 


or ſtate, or treat either with open contempt, becauſe 


government would otherwiſe furniſh means towards its 
own deſtruction, and by loſing its power be unable 
do reſtrain thoſe deſtructive actions, which an unlimited 
toleration might occaſion, 


a breach 
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a breach of the peace, if indulged publick- 
ly ; both which are cenſurable by the laws. 
Ic is the breach and violation of the public 
rights and duties, owing to the whole com- 
munity in its ſocial aggregate capa: ity that 
1s criminal, and human laws can haye no con- 
cern with any but {ſocial and relative duties, 
being only intended to regulate the conduct 
of man, conſidered under various relations 
as a member of civil ſociety, and not to rule 
over private opinions. Whatever tends to 
interrupt this, whether by a public avowal of 
all opinions, or a public teaching them. is con- 
trary to the good of that ſociety, notwith- 
landing their private declaration might on 
the contrary tend to improve us, by enabling 
ys to diſtinguiſh truth from talſhood, in our 
private diſcuſſions. : 


The ſcriptures, as a teſt, being a religious 
zllegiance in a Chriſtian ſtate, a man may 
ſubſcribe them one day, and on one occaſion, 
and decline to ſubſcribe them on another. As 
a private layman he is not called upon to ſign 
them at all, but as a clergyman he is obliged 
to it. His refuſal is a ſelf expulſion from the 
eſtabliſhed church in aclerical capacity. Thoſe 
laws, however, which the immediate neceſ- 
lity of fanatical times, made it prudent in 


thy 


(-29 ) 


the legiſlature to paſs, will continue to ſlum- 


ber over the doctrine of any man, who 


teaches virtue and moral good on univerſal 


principles, and the church will not regard 
him, unleſs he daringly denies the divinity 
of Chriſt or the ſeriptures * but if he were 
to hold forth leſſons in favour of murder, 
plunder, and perjury, the weak neſs of human 
nature would lead his congregation to think 
that advantages to iniquity would ariſe from 
it, and then thoſe temporary laws would 
juſtly be revived againſt him. 


We may remember the abuſe which creep- 
ed in among us about the cloſe of laſt 
century, when the civil liberties to which we 


See Stat. 9 and 10, W. III. notwithſtanding the 
penalties of which, perſons may be found in England 


who openly and publickly bid them defiance by their 
doctrine; and yet this law is ſuffered by the magiſtrate | 


or the people to ſlumber, which is ſome proof that 


freedom of opinions publickly declared has ye pro- 


duced no pernicious ations. But theſe perſons are but 
few in number. They walk warily on tender ground: 
repeal this act, give mankind an univerſal tole- 
rance, and it will not be unreaſonable to expect that 
the latitude of opinions publickly declared without re- 


ſtraint, may (while thoſe who declare them do an in- 


Jury to the Rate) produce tenfold triumphs at Tyburn. 


were 
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1 
were then reſtored, being uſed as a cloak of 
maliciouſneſs; and the moſt horrid doctrines 
fubverſive of all religion were publickly 
avowed, both in diſcourſe and writings, it 
was neceſſary for the civil power to interfere 
by not admitting thoſe to the priviledges of 


ſociety, who maintained principles that de- 
ſtroyed all moral obligation. 


The acts of apoſtacy, hereſy, * reviling the 
ordinances and non-· conformity would not be 
crimes if men were not in a ſtate of religi- 
ous ſociety, and you who have dropped all 
diſtinctions of religious ſes, and introduced a 
| fervice on thoſe principles which are acknow- 
ledged by. all the world, yery well know that 
if in your ſervice you were to offend, as an 
apoſtate and heretic, + a nonconformiſt, or 

a reviler 


Particular modes of belief or unbelief not tend- 
ing to overturn the civil or religious conſtitution by 
ſapping the foundation of morals, are not objects of 
coercion by the civil magiſtrate. 


+ Hereſy, of which the crime was for ages indeter- 
minate and arbitrary in its meaſure and ſignification, 
and againſt which many ſanguinary laws were made, 
repealed and revived, had no bounds until 1 Eliz. 
which ſoftened the rigor of puniſhment, and pointed 
out what hereſy was and ſhould be; but it was not 
until 29 Ch. II. that our minds were freed from the 


tyranny 


320 
x feviler of the ordinances, you would be 
cenſured for it, and properly ſo, as a liege 
ſubject who owe as much to ſociety, as 
if you taught the ſcriptures only, and fol- 
lowed the tame idle example of the common 
idlers of the eſtabliſhed church; but white 


you offend in neither of theſe inſtances, whick 
as a philoſophical teacher you cannot do, 
neither the five mile act, nor the ad of uni- 


formity will affect you, and ſociety will rather 
be obliged to you for diſſeminating virtue on 
the univerſal principles of morals reſulting 
from the faithful worſhip of one Almighty 
Deity, than offended by you. You may 
practice and teach philolophy without ap- 
pearing publickly and profeſſedly an anti- 


Chriſtian, You may inculcate all the virtues 
by explaining and proving their utility, and 


eſcape the charge of infidelity. Tou may 
be a ſceptic, and believe only what you 
pleaſe ; yet by giving lectures on principles 


tyranny of ſuperſtitious bigotry by deftroying the writ 
for burning of heretics, and by ſubjecting hereſy de- 


fined by the 1 Eliz. to eccleſiaſtical correction. Vet the 
crime of 'hereſy ought to be more ſtrictly defined, and 
as Sir Wi:ham Blackſtone ſays, no proſecution ſhould 

be permit ed in the eccleſiaſtical courts till the tenets 
in queſtion, charged to be heretical, are by Pope 


authority prevouſly declared to be ſo. 


which 
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_ which all the world acknowledge, you may be 
_ defervedly applauded by every liberal thinker 
who hears you, provided you keep the al- 
mighty fount of all that is good and great 
in view, and war not with tne eſtabliſhed 
church of this or any other country, which 
as a philoſopher you can have no reaſon to 
do. But if oppofed to all modes of worſhip, 
whether Chriſtian, or judaical, a man ſhould 
ſtand forth and ſay, that all are erroneous, 
and that no mode of worſhip is conſiſtant 
with the reaſon and dignity of human nature, 
but his own, he would in that caſe weaken 
the force of his doctrine, by a dictatorial 
method of teaching it. This would be con- 
trary to the ſpirit of wiſdom which always 
recommends her decrees with deference and 
humility, ſubmitting their propriety to the 
underſtanding without endeavouring artifici- 
ally to warp it in their favour. 


The {criptures appear as neceſſary in an 
eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, to be ſubſcribed by men 
in a religious character, as an oath of allegiance 
is in a civil one. A retroſpection on the 


The ſcriptures to the clergy are as the laws to the 
judges, or the conſtitution to the laws. A lawyer would 
be looked on as a madman who ſhould plead ſingly from 
* 9 as an ideot, who ſhould propoſe 
laws 


e 

conduct of the diſſenters will prove this. It 
was not their thinking differently from the 
national church but their railing at and ob- 
ſtructing its ordinances for not ſubmitting its 


public judgment to the private opinion of 


others, that obliged the legiſlature to pre- 
ſcribe pains and penalties againſt them, and 


ſo far as they were levelled at the offence 


of railing at the national church, not of think- 
ing differently from it, they were not ſevere, 


for, though no reſtraint ſhould be laid on diſ- 


laws contrary to Magna Charta or the conſtitution, 
and what could we ſay of a miniſter, if inſtead of ex- 


— 


pounding the ſcriptures, as the judges do the laws, 


he ſhould preach from texts to be found in Tom Jones 
or the Fairy Tales. As a miniſter, his duty is to ex- 
pound the ſcriptures. If he think them abſurd, he 
ſhould quit his profeſſion, or not enter into it. No 


5 creeds or teſts are impoſed upon him by the legiſlature. 


If he be a hy pocrite in conſequence of ſubſcribing 
the ſcriptures it is his own fault: he is at liberty either 
to take upon him the office of expounding them or to 
refuſe it; but to do the one and afterwards complain 
that the ſcriptures are improperly made a teſt is con- 
tradictory, for they either appeared improper to be 


offered as a teſt before he ſubſcribed them, which he 
was not compelled to do, or his ſubſcribing them was 


ſuch an aſſent which at any time after it would be 
folly in him to reproach, unleſs he renounced his pro- 


feſſion with the errors that had been che means of eſtab- 


liſhing him in it. | 
F cuſſions 
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which all the world acknowledge, you may be 
defervedly applauded by every liberal thinker 


who hears you, provided you keep the al- 


mighty fount of all that is good and great 
in view, and war not with tne eſtabliſhed 
church of this or any other country, which 
as a philoſopher you can have no reaſon to 
do. But if oppofed to all modes of worſhip, 
whether Chriſtian, or judaical, a man ſhould 
ſtand forth and ſay, that all are erroneous, 
and that no mode of worſhip is conſiſtant 
with the reaſon and dignity of human nature, 
but his own, he would in that caſe weaken 
the force of his doctripe, by a dictatorial 
method of teaching it. This would be con- 


trary to the ſpirit of wiſdom which always 


recommends her decrees with deference and 
humility, ſubmitting their propriety to the 
underſtanding without endeavouring artifici- 
ally to warp it in their favour. 


The ſcriptures appear as neceſſary in an 
eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, to be ſubſcribed by men 
in a religious character, as an oath of allegiance 
is in a civil one. A retroſpection on the 


* The ſcriptures to the clergy are as the laws to the 
judges, or the conſtitution to the laws. A lawyer would 
be looked on as a madman who ſhould plead ſingly from 
as of þ Alegiſlator as an ideot, who ſhould propoſe 
laws 


5 5 
conduct of the diſſenters will prove this. It 
was not their thinking differently from the 
national church but their railing at and ob- 
ſtructing its ordinances for not ſubmitting its 
public judgment to the private opinion of 
others, that obliged the legiſlature to pre- 
ſcribe pains and penalties againſt them, and 
ſo far as they were levelled at the offence 
of railing at the national church, not of think- 
ing differently from it, they were not ſevere, 
for, though no reſtraint ſhould be laid on dil- 


laws contrary to Magna Charta or the conſtitution, 
and what could we ſay of a miniſter, if inſtead of ex- 


pounding the ſcriptures, as the judges do the laws, 


he ſhould preach from texts to be found in Tom Jones 
or the Fairy Tales. As a miniſter, his duty is to ex- 
pound the ſcriptures, If he think them abſurd, he 
ſhould quit his profeſſion, or not enter into it. No 
creeds or teſts are impoſed upon him by the legiſlature. 
If he be a hypocrite in conſequence of ſubſcribing 
the ſcriptures it is his own fault: he is at liberty either 
to take upon him the office of expounding them or to 
refuſe it ; but to do the one and afterwards complain 
that the ſcriptures are improperly made a teſt is con- 
tradictory, for they either appeared improper to be 
offered as a teſt before he ſubſcribed them, which he 
was not compelled to do, or his ſubſcribing them was 
ſuch an aſlent which at any time after it would be 
folly in him to reproach, unleſs he renounced his pro- 
feſſion with the errors that had been the means of eſtab- 
liſhing him in it. 
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( 34 ) 
cuffions about the mode of public worſhip, 
yet open contempt is what no eſtabliſhment 


can tolerate, 


The acts of uniformity and the five mile 


: act which you complain of were prudently 


paſſed by Charles Il. They were required 
by neceſſity, and their preambles which cor- 


_ reſponded with the facts they recited are a 


ſufficient proof of that neceſſity, in a reign 
when the ſtate was convulſed by the conduct 
of religious ſectaries, and the utmoſt diſorder 


ſpread by them and their militating prin- 


ciples. 


It was the ſeperation of the preſbyterians 
from the reformed church, and the various 
kinds of faction and ſchiſm, that the legiſlature 


endeavoured to correct by the act of unifor- 


mity z and the five mile act was levelled 


againſt thoſe ſeditious conventicles, which 
from experience had raiſed inſurrections to 


the annoyance. of the ſlate, and public bap- 


pineſs, contrary to the ſpirit of the conſtitu- 


tion, civil and religious; yet as a teſtimony 
of the indulgence extended to theſe preſpy- 


terlans, which they themſelves, when in 


power, had held to be countenancing ſchiſm 
and denied to the church, the legiſlature ſuſ- 
8 | pended 
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pended thoſe penal laws againſt them by 
the act of toleration paſſed 1 W. and M. 
and afterwards confirmed in queen Anne's 


time, on condition that they take the oaths 
of allegiance and ſupremacy, &c. This att is 


eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding it has for its 
object a mode ct worſhip oppoſed to the 
national, but not without a teſt of ecclefiaſtical 
allegiance, whereby non-contormity or that 
branch of it which relates to private con- 


ſcience, meets with every tolcration which 
leige and good ſubjects can reaſonably ex- 


pect. 


But in order to fecure the eftabliſhed 
church againſt danger from all nonconform- 


iſts whatſoever, the legiſlature, long before, 
enacted two ſtatutes : the corporation ſtatute 
and the teſt ſtatute, both in Charles the IId. 
time. Of the former, 1 need make no mention, 
becauſe of no other concern to my preſent 
purpoſe than to ſhew the care of the legiſla- 
ture in not ſuffering any perſon (not of the 
eſtabliſhed religion) to be elected to any 


office under government, unleſs he had con- 
formed to the proviſoe of it by receiving the 


ſacrament accord ing to the rights of the 
church of England, &c. But of the latter, it is 
material that ſomething ſhould be ſaid upon 

F 2 it, 
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it, ſince you have aſſerted that the paſſing 
the laſt dfſenting bill with any te/t of opinions 
in it is a diſponour to the abilities and talents 

of the nation. 


You complain, in effect, that profeſſional 
men are excluded from practicing their pro- 
feſſions, unleſs they ſubſcribe to limited opi- 
nions, Which you think illiberal and unwiſe, 
becauſe to thoſe opinions you cannot conſent, 
contending that opinions true or falſe are not 


to be enjoined by the magiltrate. If natural 


and civil allegiance were only to be required 


from men in ſociety, and any man might prac- 


tice or teach his religious profeſſion in theway 
he pleaſed, a queſtion would ariſe whether 


the ſafety of that ſtate would be at all en- 


dangered by it. It is doubtful that by 
eſtabliſhing an univerſal toleration, with- 
out any teſt, the legiſlature would not 


rather accumulate than deſtroy objects of 
philoſophical complaints; and until thoſe 


men who reprobate the limitation of the 


legiſlature as diſhonourable to the talents 
and abilities of the nation ſhew, in what acts 


that legiſlature would do honour to thoſe 
talents and abilities, at the ſame time prove 


that by being tolerated to declare and teach 


all opinions, no diſorder or danger would 
reſult 


I AIRES 
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reſult to ſociety or the ſtate, they themſelves 


muſt allow that their complaints againſt 
ſuch limitation would be viſionary. To be 
better underſtood, I will ſtate a caſe and 
propoſe a queſtion : ſuppoſe the legiſlature 
had paſſed an act of univerſal toleration, al- 


lowing men to declare and teach all opini- 


ons; ſuppoſe farther, that in conſequence a 
man ſhould gather a congregation together, 
and teach them that Bedlam was the king- 


dom of Heaven, would not this tend to 


drive them mad, and by ſo doing be inju- 
rious to the ſtate by depriving it of many 
uſeful members? You may think not, be- 
cauſe none but madmen would liſten to ſuch 
a teacher or believe what he taught. This 


may be ſaid of men poſſeſſing ſound minds, | 


who are taught to believe the ſcriptures in 
toto. I am at this time acquainted with a 


gentleman of ſtrong worldly ſenſe, who has 


frequently declared to me that if it were 


written in. the ſcriptures that Jonas had ſwal- 


lowed the whale, and not that a whale fwal- 


lowed Jonas, he would believe it. The minds 


of men in general are too weak to be im- 
preſſed by truths in oppoſition to the impreſ- 


ſions which education and cuſtom have 


rooted in them, and they want ſtrength to 
believe the evidence of their ſenſes. What- 


ever 


ä —ͤ 
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ever extreme they go into is dangerous. Uni- 
verſal toleration, without a teſt, might pro- 
duce and generate factions and ſectaries; and 
men compoſing them, being left to them- 
ſelves, reſpecting their principles and opi- 
nions, may as well publickly deny a God, 
_ execrate the ſcriptures as an impoſition, 
and laugh at their divinity, as to promote 
the dignity and happineſs of mankind by 
teaching the few diſcovered truths philoſo- 
phically which are known among us. There 
being no medium between theſe extremes, an 
univerſal toleration would let mankind loſe 
on one another, and like birds long encaged 
and habituated to a limited ſpace of exiſt- 
ence, in which they are happy, when once 
they are ſet free and have the world at large 
to roam in, with Providence only for their 
guide, they might droop into melancholy, 
miſery, deſpair, and death. To prevent 
poſſibilities ſo dreadful and injurious as theſe 
would be to the civil ſtate, which to ſupport: 
has for its principal pillar, a religious 
eſtabliſhment of ſome ſort, the legiſlature 
has hitherto found it neceſſary to confine 

toleration to the teſt of the ſcriptures, and 
has allowed to the diſſenters, a mode of 

_ worſhip contrary to the eſtabliſhed national 
one. If they were tolerated without this 
| teſt, 


( 39 ) 
teſt, they would be at liberty to reject the 


ſcriptures, and tacitly allowed to reſign 


them wholly to the miniſtration of the na- 
tional clergy. In what then would the ordi- 
nization of the diſſenters conſiſt ? Probably 
to teach philoſophy and morality, or any 
doctrine they pleaſed without limitation, 
while the national clergy are compelled to 
ſubſcribe the ſcriptures as a teſt, and to ad- 
miniſter them according to Eccleſiaſtical law. 


The advantage to the diſſenters might be 


trifling by ſuch a toleration, becauſe the teſt 
and corporation ſtatutes would interfere and 
preſcribe them from holding offices of pub- 
lic truſt or emolument, but in proportion to 
this excluſion, would be the meaſure of their 


malignity, and they might do violence to 


the ſtate by their principles and dottrine, 
when no advantage would accrue to them 
beyond the ſatisfaction of oppoſing the na- 
tional church; they might create diſturbances, 
and breed animoſities, hatred, and diſguſt, 
if univerſally tolerated without any teſt, 
in return for their ſeparation from the na— 


tional church. It is in the apprehenſion of 
theſe dangers that the legiſlature finds it 


expedient to ſteer the middle courſe; by 


preſcribing no teft to the diſſenters but 


what is preſcribed to the national clergy, 
+ they 
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they preſerve an equilibrium between both, 
as well for the ſecurity of, the church, as to 
guard againſt the miſchiefs which the non- 
reſervation of a teſt to the former might 
make it reaſonable to ſuſpect. 


It is my endeavour to argue this point with 
you, as a profeſſed philoſopher, and con- 
feſſing to you that I am no martyr to opi- 
nions, I think, y that philoſophy is not well 
underſtood ; If it be to do always and in all 
things that which is wiſe, and of courſe con- 


duces to our welfare, it is unlimited and 


diſdains precept. A wiſe man is a turk in 


Turkey; a jew in Jeruſalem; a mahometan 


at Mecca; a papiſt in Portugal; a proteſtant 
in England, and all or any of theſe as re- 
gards his public welfare, as a citizen of all 
or either of thoſe places, or of the world 


at large.“ He will not periſh at the ſtake in 


favour of any opinion, and, philoſophically 
ſpeaking, he hence would do no injury to 
his conſcience, becauſe in all thoſe places 
an Almighty God is believed and adored. 


* As the author of this eſſay add reſſes it to a philo- 
ſopher, and writes on the ſubje& with a freedom 
which philoſophy only allows, he hopes that no popular 
reflection will affect any thing he advances in ſuppart 
of his arguments in theſe ſheets, | 

A wiſe 


4 9: 

A wiſe man is all things unto all men; he 

views every thing with an unprejudiced eye, 
and, in the midſt of the world, enjoys a 
kind of public obſcurity ; his happineſs and 
welfare is the haven he fteers for; philoſo- 
phy is his rudder, and, ſecretly deſpiſing all 
bigotry, he neither pertinaciouſly refuſes 
to comply with a teſt when ſuch happineſs 
and welfare 1s his object, nor will he comply 
with it when his welfare is not in view. 


This is my prefent idea of a philoſopher, a 
man who refines his temper by wiſdom, who 


will always pay a regard to the laws of the 
ſtate in which he is a member, and who wilt 


not make his welfare and happinefs depend 


on the obſtinacy of his opinion, well know- 


* 


ing that there is more pride, ignoranee, and 
bigotry in ſacrificing his intereſt to his 


opinion, than there would be in making the 


one ſubſervient to the other. I here ſpeak 


of a philoſopher as an individual member 


of ſociety, wherein his morals are amiable, 
and he is found to be the good citizen and 
fubject, whatever opinions he may poſſeſs 


contrary to any of its laws civil or religious, 


or whatever he may think contrary to that 
civil and religious juriſprudence, which, 
while he outwardly complies with, he may 
mwardly condemn, If, inſtead of all 

„ G this, 


E 2-9 
this, à man divides himſelf as it were froth 
the community, quarrels with what he 
calls follies and abſurdities (a compliance 
with which would not injure him) and ven- 
tures to teach principles of philoſophy as a 
public religion, he flies in the face of the na- 
tional church, and by complainiag of the 
reſtraints on intellectual liberty, he appears 
much more concerned for what he deems 
legiflative impoſitions on others than him- 
felt, If there be philoſophy in this, I am 
ignorant of what philoſophy is: for I can+ 
not conceive that when a man ſtands forth 
publickly, and delivers his opinions in 
open contempt of the national eſtabliſh- 
ment, that he is a philoſopher, quo ad, ſuch 
conduct. He may be an able, a learned, 
and a good man, but an injudicious and 
raſh one; and by making his appeal to the 
19 multitude, a thoughtleſs inconſiſtent one. 
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his appeal he will be heard and conſidered. 


11 The legiſlature are the multitude refined; 
: "| to them he ſhould appeal as the oracles of 
159 wildom, and carrying with him proofs of 
"wit general utility to ariſe from the objects of 


: | 3 

In every well regulated ſtate, and under . | 
all ſettled governments, it is the duty of the 3 
ſovereignty to provide every poſſible pro- 
tection againſt afions and offences which 
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ſtrike as well againſt the national polity, « or 
tend to deſtroy "a cement which connects 


us civilly and politically together, as a com- 


munity, as our national teligion'®: While 
an eſtabliſhed church is beneficially con- 
nected with, and inſeparabiy forms an eſſen- 


tial 


* If men were capable to govern themſelves indivi- 


dpally, there might be no inconvenience in allowing 


every individual to have a ſhare in the government, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical, of the community, but in ſuch 
ſociety and among ſuch beings, there would be no oc- 
caſion for any government. More precautions are ne- 
ceſſary to oblige men to be juſt to each other. Laws 
which were intended to be equal for all, are ſoon 
warped to the private convenience of thoſe who have 


been made the adminiſtrators of them. To remedy, 


therefore, evils which thus have a tendency to reſult 
from the nature of things; to oblige thoſe who make 
and are keepers of the laws to conform themſelves to 
it; to defeat the ſilent machinations of thoſe who 
govern, requires a knowledge and ſpirit which are not 
to be expected from the multitude, who, employed in 
providing for their ſubſiſtance, have not leiſure, and 
from their education, the neceſſary information for 
functions of this kind. Nature, who is very ſparing 


of her gifts, has beſtowed only on a few men an un- 


derſtanding capable of the complicated reſearches of 
legiſlation ; and as a fick man truſts to his phyſician, 


a client to his lawyer, ſo a healthy man looks up to his 


religious paſtor, who has more abilities than himſelf 
to explain thoſe things which require many qualifica- 
tions to do with ſufficiency, Were the legiſlature to 


tolerate every man a phyſician, a lawyer, or a ſpiritual 
G 2 teacher, 
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tial part of an eſtabliſhed goyernment, it is as 
neceſſary to preſcribe the oaths of allegiance 


and ſupremacy, and to hold out a teſt with 
the adminiſtration and receipt of the ſacra- 


ment to a man about to take upon him 


offices of public truſt, as to preſcribe laws 
againſt traitors. It was one of the 
many cauſes of complaint againſt James II. 
that he aſſumed a power to diſpenſe with the 
laws againſt catholics in their favour, which 


contributed to drive him from his throne, 


becauſe injurious to the national religion, 
and creating diſorder in ihe church; conſider- 
ing men in a civil ſociety, it is as juſt that 
there ſhould be a ligament or tie in the 
eccleſiaſtical as in the civil government. It 
is part of our conſtitution that it ſhould be 
ſo, as eſtabliſhed at the reformation,* but no 
teſt whatever is impoſed either in regard to 
our civil or religious conduct as private in: 

dividuals. Tr is when we look up to public 
offices or public profeiſions that the teſt is 
conſidered by ſome of us as formidably 


teacher, who thought himſelf one, the firſt might poi- 
ſon you, the ſecond rob you, and the laſt drive you 


mad. 


* The great Lord Hale, in Taylor's caſe, 1 Vent, 
293» ſays that chriſtianity is part of the laws of 


England, therefore, to reproach the chriſtian religion 
is to ſpeak in ab werft on of the laaus. 


abhor- 


FE | 


£1495). 
abhorrent. Let thoſe remain private, and 
all the horrors of that teſt die inſtantly away. 
We know that even papiſts, on whoſe ac- 


count in particular the teſt act paſſed into a 
law, have ſince been indulged with a repeal 


of a ſevere ſtatue, reſpecting them on con- 
dition of their ſwearing temporal and civil 
allegiance and ſupremacy, but would it be 
proper to admit them into offices of truſt 
without any teſt at all ? It would be abſurd 
to make a public character of, or repoſe a 
public confidence in, a man who, though | 
not an enemy to our ſtate is proteſſedly fo 


to our national religion.“ No man is ad- 


mitted 


* The idea of eccleſiaſtical power, became aſſo- 


ciated in the ſame manner as the idea of deſpotiſm was 


afterwards aſſociated with the religion of thoſe monks 
who flocked to the court of England under the con- 
queror. Their influence over him raiſed a jealouſy in 


the nobility that theſe men would be the depoſitories as 


well as interpretors of a ſyſtem of laws which 
favoured deſpotiſm. The roman laws, introduced by 
the monks, were hence rejected by the nobility, and 
they were prohibited. When the eſtabliſhment of them 


over the Engliſh laws was contended, the laity re- 


ſolved to confine them to univerſities and monaſteries. 
M. De Lolme, in his book on the Engliſh conſtitution, 
ſays, ** It perhaps might be ſhewn that the liberty of 


B thinking in religious matters, which has at all times 


** remarkably proyanes + in England, is owing to much 
66 the 


( 46 ) 
mitted into the church of England without 
a teſt which conſiſts in the ſubſcription of the 
articles, and which is not impoſed but only 
required. How then is the paſling the 
diſſenting bill with any teſt of opinions 
diſhonourable to the talents and abilities of 
the nation ? Is it more ſo, than requiring 
a teſt from the proteſtant clergy ? I think not. 
Yet you ſay, that all teſts of opinions are 
diſhonourable, becauſe opinions, true or falſe, 
are not to be enjoined by the magiſtrate, for 
that being permitted to enjoin the belief of 
truth, he will claim a right to enjoin the 
belief of falſchood. Subſcribe, therefore, 
none. Be a philoſopher and a good citizen. 
Offend not the laws, you will then keep your 
conſcience clear, and may exert your intel- 


« the ſame cauſes as its political liberty; both, per- 
«© haps, are Owing to this, that the ſame men whoſe 
« intereſt it is in other countries that the people ſhould 
abe influenced by prejudices of a religious or poli- 
« tical kind, have been forced in England to inform 
« and unite with them.” He further ſays, in the 
ſame book, ** That the frequent changes of religion, 
„which have taken place in England, prove the 
« equilibrium between the then exiſting ſects; there 
«© was none (ſays he) but what might become the 
prevailing one, when the ſovereign thought proper 
„% to declare for it, and it was not England, it was 


\ *© only ts government which changed its religion.” ö 
+| L 
[iy bt 
7 


„ 

lectual liberty to its full extent; but you 
ſuſpect that while the ſtat, of 23. 29. 
35. Eliz. 22 Cha. II. are ſuſpended only on 
conditions mentioned in the toleration act, 
1 W. and M. reſpecting the oaths of alle- 
giance and ſupremacy, the declaration 
againſt popery, the repairing to ſome con- 
gregation which muſt be certified, and while 
you do not conform to them all, you are 
liable to the penalties of thoſe ſtatutes; 
As a diſſenter, holding no communion with 
the proteſtant diſſenters, I grant it, but 
then you ſay it is diſhonourable to ſubſcribe 
any teſt, notwithſtanding the indulgence of the 
toleration act. You approve neither of the 
ſcriptures nor the articles, although all the 
penalties of the preſbytery laws are repealed 
on condition of ſubſcribing the former, ſo 
that for the ſake of intelleltual liberty, you 
are againſt all ſecurity from hereſy in the 
church, conſidered as a national eſtabliſh- 


ment, or in other words you are for no 
church at all.* | 


This 


Dr. Johnſon, in his life of Milton, fays, “ To be 
of no religion is dangerous,” for, that © religion 
of which the rewards are diſtant, and which is ani- 
* mated only by faith and hope, will glide by degrees 
out of the mind, unleſs it be invigorated and 
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This was the doctrine of the independants, 


a ſect ſo called in Charles I. time, who 
rejected all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and 


would admit of no ſpiritual courts, no 


government among paſtors, no interpoſi- 
tion of the magiſtrate in religious concerns, 
ho fixed encouragement annexed to any 
ſyſtem of doctrines or opinions. According 
to their princtples each congregation united 
voluntarily, and by ſpiritual ties, compoſed 


within itſelf a ſeparate church,“ while the 


enthu- 


ec reimpreſſed by external ordinances, by ated calls 


*-to worſhip and the ſalutary influence of example. 


If every ſceptic (ſays he) in theology may teach his 


6e follies there can be no religion.” But here he is not 
altogether juſtified, becauſe, notwithſtanding, we have 
had ſceptics who have publicly profeſſed their ſcep- 
ticiſm, we have ever had a religion among us. Per- 
haps the Doctor means that if we had 20 church 
eſtabliſhment, ſceptics and ſectaries by teaching their 
follies would deprive us of all religion. 


It may be a queſtion, whether prelacy ſhould be 
deſtroyed with preſbyterianiſm, and every man form 


within himſelf a ſeparate church; if it were reſolved 


In the affirmative, there might be a ſaving to the 
community, - becauſe it would have neither prelates 
nor elders to maintain; every man would then be his 
own prieſt, his homeſtall would be his cathedral, his 
conſcience a ſacred veſtry, and nature his holy Bible, 


wherein God would conſtantly appear to him as an 
object 
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( 49 ) 
enthuſiaſm of the preſbyterians lead them 
to reje& the authority of prelacy, and to 
throw off liturgies, the fanaticiſm of the in- 


dependants aboliſhed eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, but confounded all ranks and orders 
of the people. We have remarked the con- 


ſequences of this doctrine in the hiſtory of 
the time in which it prevailed. The inde- 


object of wonderful adoration. He would viſit the 


homeſtall of another as a neighbour, where he 


would partake of family fare without fee or reward. 


But, pleaſing as all this may appear upon paper and 
In the imagination, it is impoſſible to put it in practice 


publickly. Society requires an eftabliſhment, and 


it pays dearly for it, as well under , preſbyters as 


biſhops. I ſpeak as to the mighty whole. Individuals 
may enjoy intellectual liberty to the utmoſt extent in 
private, and form a ſeparate church, while the people, 
as a people, apply to the eſtabliſhed church of their 
country for that divine inſtruftion which they cannot 
diſcover of themielves, 


In the words of Voltaire: Such is the weakneſs of 
«© mankind, that it is better they ſhould be ſubject 
to all kinds of ſuperſtition, except thoſe which are 
«6 /anguinary, than they ſhould live without religion. 
„ Man has always ſtood in need of a bridle; and 
though it was ridiculous to ſacrifice to fawns, dry- 
ads, and naids, it was more reaſonable. and uſeful to 
adore theſe fantaſtic images of the Deity than that 
he ſhould deliver himſelf up to atheiſm.” 


Treat. on Tol. p. 112. 


H pendants 


1 
This was the doctrine of the independants, 
a ſect fo called in Charles I. time, who 
rejected all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and 
would admit of no ſpiritual courts, no 


government among paſtors, no interpoſi- 
tion of the magiſtrate in religious concerns, 


no fixed encouragement annexed to any 
ſyſtem of doctrines or opinions. According 
to their principles each congregation united 
voluntarily, and by ſpiritual ties, compoſed 
within itſelf a ſeparate church,“ while the 

7 enthu- 


ec reimpreſſed by external ordinances, by ſtated calls 
„to worſhip and the ſalutary influence of example. 


* If every ſceptic (ſays he) in theology may teach his 


<< follies there can be no religion.” But here he is not 

altogether juſtified, becauſe, notwithſtanding, we have 

had ſceptics who have publickly profeſſed their ſcep- 

ticiſm, we have ever had a religion among us. Per- 

haps the Doctor means that if we had 20 church 

eſtabliſhment, ſceptics and ſectaries by teaching their 
follies would deprive us of ad] religion. 


* It may be a queſtion, whether prelacy ſhould be 
deſtroyed with preſbyterianiſm, and every man form 
within himſelf a ſeparate church; if it were reſolved 
in the affirmative, there might be a ſaving to the 
community, becauſe it would have neither prelates 
nor elders to maintain ; every man would then be his 
own prieſt, his homeſtall would be his cathedral, his 
conſcience a ſacred veſtry, and nature his holy Bible, 


wherein God would conſtantly appear to him as an 
object 


( 49 ) 
enthuſiaſm of the preſbyterians lead them 
to reject the authority of prelacy, and to 
throw off liturgies, the fanaticiſm of the in- 
dependants aboliſhed eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, but confounded all ranks and orders 
of the people. We have remarked the con- 
ſequences of this doctrine in the hiſtory of 
the time in which it prevailed. The inde- 


object of wonderful adoration. He would viſit the 
homeſtall of another as a neighbour, where he 
would partake of family fare without fee or reward. 
But, pleaſing as all this may appear upon paper and 
in the imagination, it is impoſſible to put it in practice 
publickly. Society requires az eftabliſhment, and 
it pays dearly for it, as well under preſbyters as 
biſhops. I ſpeak as to the mighty whole. Individuals 
may enjoy intellectual liberty to the utmoſt extent in 
private, and form a ſeparate church, while the people, 
as a people, apply to the eſtabliſhed church of their 


country for that divine inſtruction which they cannot 
diſcover of themſelves. 


In the words of Voltaire: “ Such is the weakneſs of 
„ mankind, that it is better they ſhould be ſubject 
to all kinds of ſuperſtition, except thoſe which are 
*« /anguinary, than they ſhould live without religion. 
„ Man has always ſtood in need of a bridle; and 
though it was ridiculous to ſacrifice to fawns, dry- 
ads, and naids, it was more reaſonable and uſeful to 
* adore theſe fantaſtic images of the Deity than that 
+ he ſhould deliver himſelf up to atheiſm.” 

| Treat, on Tol. p. 112. 
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1 
pendants took ſhelter and concealed them- 
ſelves under the wings of the preſbyterians, 
until they were enabled to ſtand forth alone, 
and as a diſtinct party; they were the firſt 
chriſtian ſect which admitted of toleration ; 
while the preſbyterians imagining that their 
tenets would be rejected from a criminal ob- 
ſtinacy, gratified their bigoted zeal in per- 
ſecution. Both were injurious to the tran- 
quillity of government and the peace of the 
people: the former violently arrogated the 
whole form of government in Charles I. 
time, and deprived that unhappy ill- 


guided prince of his legal prerogatives; 


the latter, by equal violence, obtained the 


command of the parliament, until the 
ſtruggle ended in the trial and execution of 


their ſovereign. 


I know not what would be the benefit of 


having no church eſtabliſhment in a com- 


munity naturally prone, as all communities 


are, to anarchy and diforder, which govern- 


ments are formed to correct and appeaſe ; 
Whenever the time arrives when human 


nature ſhall be ſo quiet, ſo perfect, and ſo 
univerſally philoſophical, as to ſuffer indi- 


viduals to enjoy their own opinions peace- 
ably, and publickly to teach their tenets, 
3 with- 


4 
„ 


( 31) 
without warring againſt each other.“ I ſay, 
whenever men will be ſo compoſed and re- 
fined as not to interrupt each other in the 
public avowal or profeſſion of their thoughts, 
but that every man or claſſes of men, ſhall 
write, preach, and publiſh+ what either pleaſe, 


Nature ſays to all men, „ I have brought you all 
* into the world weak and! Ignorant, to vegetate a few 
„ minutes on earth, and to manure it with your 


„ bodies, As you are weak, ſuccour and bear with 


each other: if you were all of the ſame opinion, 
«© which will certainly never be, and there were only 
one who differed from you, it would be your duty 
©« to forgive him, for I make him think as he does.“ 
Again, He who liſtens unto me will judge always 
*« rightly, while he who endeavours to reconcile con- 
6e tradictory opinions always wanders into errors.“ 
Volt. on Tol. 


+ With all proper reſpe& to the abilities of the 
very learned Dr. Johnſon, his reaſoning on leaving the 
right of printing unreſtrained, may be reduced to this, 


L. note ante page 24. 


It is abuſed, and the abuſe of it ſubject a man 
to puniſhment, 


No man can abuſe it who does not po fefs i it. 


Ergo. No man ſhould pofſ7)5 it, becauſe according to 
Dr. Johnſon, he cannot then be puniſhed tor it. Is not 
this ſomething like hanging a man to prevent his com- 
micting a crime which, by the law, 1s puniſhed by 
death! ? See Jol. aſon 5 life of U Alilion. 
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without offence, or doing violence to men in 
their aggregate capacity, then the ſcriptures 
may be aboliſhed with the 39 articles, and 
all teſts be abſolutely repugnant to intel- 


lectual liberty, wholly unneceffary, and 


diſhonourable to the talents of the nation. 
But until the apparent neceſſity of keeping 
men peaceably together in ſociety by coer- 


cion be entirely removed and loſt, until 


they are able to purſue theit own happineſs 


in points of conſcience, and to govern them- 


ſelves individually in affairs of religion, the 


order of ſociety requires a church eſtabliſh- 


ment to prevent that violence and confuſion 
to be expected as the reſult of ſelf controul, 

and the jarringsof contending intereſts, which 
however immaterial to the conſciencies of 
men ſeperately or in private, are of parti- 


_ cular concern to the harmony and public 


happineſs of ſtates. It is the tranquillity of 
the aggregate whole, that religious as well as 
civil inſtitutions are meant to promote,“ and 

the 


* In an Act of the general convention of the common 
wealth of Maſſachuſets eitabliſhing a new conſtitution 


of civil government, there is a clauſe, which, being 


applicable to this part of my _ I will quote as 
follows: 


RES It. 


* 
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683 ] 
the evils of paſt experience, which formerly 
accrued in the community by the public and 
private communication of oppoſite opinions 
and the public profeſſion of them called 
loudly on the legiſlature to enact laws againſt 
them, and progreſſively to improve upon 
thoſe laws by removing or molifying their 
reſtrictions as future experience, from time 
to time down to the preſent moment, made 
it neceſſary; Liberty of conſcience is now 
tolerated to the higheft degree, except in the 
ſequeſtration of the ſcriptures * themſelves. 
e Deſtroy 


It enaQs, . That all men have a natural and unal- 
6 terable right to worſhip God according to the dic- 
«« tates of their own conſciencies, and to enjoy a full 
© and free liberty therein, provided that they, under 
1c pretence of religion, do not attempt to ſubvert the con- 
« ffitution and form of government of this ſtate, &c.“ 
By this we ſee, that in the formation of a modern ſtate, 
how cautious thoſe that form it are to protect it againſt 
the fatal effects of pretences to religion. If, however, 
Mr. Williams ſhould think that a ſtate may be ſup- 
ported without any eſtabliſhed religion, as in China, 
and by making the ſcriptures give way to philoſophy, 
the one has long been a burthen to the other, it is a 
theory which, having at preſent no weight with me, I 
cannot minutely conſider in the compaſs of this eſſay, 


* The ſcriptures undoubtedly require correQion : 
their imperfections are conſpicuous, and leſſen their 
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( 3 ) 
Deſtroy them or leave them open to an op- 
tional approbation in part or in all. Cancel 
the 39 articles, and let every man write and 


preach according to the full extent of in- 


tellectual liberty, and all this, you ſay, the 


legiſlature ſhould tolerate on an univerſal 
principle of legiſlation. 


The civil polity, I ſuſpect, would receive 
no advantage from ſuch a toleration; it 
would rather meet with manifold dangers, 
and wanting an eſtabliſned hierarchy, in 
matters of religion which would form an 
union of peace and concord, it would ſoon 
be every thing dreadful and alarming. Sec- 


taries in religion are like factions in politicks; 
and were every man left to himſelf in the 


credit in proportion to their contradiftion and abſur- 
dity. Let them be corrected, in God's name, but not 
annulled. The moſt learned chriſtians will then ac- 


knowledge them to be in a condition which renders 


them fit to be offered as a teſt, True chriſtian philoſo- 
phers may think them fic already, and not think other- 
wiſe becauſe they require correction. It would do 
honour to the talents and abilities of the nation if 


they were corrected under the authority of the legiſla- 


ture: reformation and correction are undoubtedly. 
neceſſary in our religious eſtabliſhment, and the 
time, perhaps, is not far off when they will take 


article 


1 
article of religion publickly, there would be 
found in ſociety an olio of thoughts and 
opinions, which by the acerbity of ſome, 
and the folly of others, would poſſibly be 
followed by the moſt horrid diſtractions, as 
ruinous to the private happineſs of indivi- 
duals as to the public welfare of ſociety. 
I ſpeak from the experience of hiſtory. 
I write as a citizen of and ſubje& in a free 
ſtate, not as an unconnected being. As an 
individual, not connected in ſociety, I 
ſhould be ungoverned except by the ani ver- 
al laws of nature; neither my thoughts or 
actions would be wrong; but as a ſocial 
being I muſt look further, I muſt examine 
what the legiſlature have thought good for 
ſociety at large; I muſt not condemn the 
eſtabliſhed religion of my country unleſs I 
have a better to offer; yet I may follow my 
own private principles without offending it. 
It is the general peace and not my private 
opinion that ſhould rule, unleſs by oppoſing 
it to the general eſtabliſhment I were ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful as to overturn it, and induce the 
legiſlature to ſubſtitute mine as preferable 
tO It. | | 


e A ſyſtem I grant that is never to be cen- 
ſured will never be improved. If nothing 
is 


( 56 ) 

is ever to be found fault with, nothing will 
be mended ; and that a reſolution to juſtify 

any thing, at any rate, and to diſapprove of 
"thing is a reſolution which, if. purſued in 
future, muſt ſtand as an effectual bar to all 
the additional happineſs we can ever hope 
for; purſued hitherto would have robbed 


us of that happineſs which we * 
already. 3 


It is a proverb, that private convenience 
ſhould give way to public utility. It is a 
principle of legiſlation, and we apply to 
parliament for laws generally beneficial to us 
all, when individuals cannot be brought 
to conſent particularly for a general good. 
If on the contrary public utility were 
made ſubſervient to private convenience, 
there would be no poſſibility of ſetling 
any form of government, or promoting 
in any ſhape the welfare of the ſtate, 
either civilly or religiouſly, becauſe private 
convenience is every man's will diſtinctly, 
whereas public utility is the convenience and 
advantage of every man in a ſtate of 
civil or religious ſociety, which cannot be 
divided ſo long as the peace and protection 


4 Fragment on Government. 


of 


6 


of men are the objects of civil and religious 
government. 


- 4 an individual, I think with you, that 
there ought not to be any reſtraint on you 
or me reſpecting religion, or opinions, nei- 
ther ought any to be enjoined by the 
magiſtrate, and, as ſuch, I aſſert that we 
are not enjoined to any, Mankind may find 
their happineſs without any fear of reproach 
by thinking for themſelves. I never ſub- 
ſcribed the Bible nor the 39 articles, yet I 
ſay, with Biſhop Burnet, that the chriſtian 
religion, according to the Engliſh liturgy, 
is the moſt mild and agreeable, I ſeldom 
frequent the eftabliſhed or any other 
church, ftill I am no apoſtate nor non- 
conformiſt, becauſe having been born of 
chriſtian parents, bred in a chriſtian country, 
educated among proteſtants, and ever pre- 
ferring the chriſtian doctrine, I neither 
renounce chriſtianity, nor do I einbrace 
any other mode of worſhip; I profeſs 
no religion, yet endeavour to practice 4%; 
1 feel myſelf a deifl in ſpite of prejudice, 
but am not within thoſe laws enforced b 
Conſtantius, or Julian, nor Theodoſius, or 
Valentinian, which were by the perſecuting 
zeal of our anceſtors imported into this 
I country 


„0 

country; neither am 1 in danger of the 
9 and 10 W. III. becauſe 1 neither deny 
the chriſtian religion to be true, or the ſcrip- 
tures io be of divine authority ; nor am 
I in fear of ſtat. 1 Eliz. 23. ibid. or 
3. J. I. for not frequenting the eſtabliſn- 
ed church, becauſe in your own words 1 
am ſatisfied. that ſo long as I continue a 
peaceable ſubject, and do not offend the laws 
conſtitutionally, nor the eſtabliſhed church 
religiouſly, theſe laws will not be impoſed 
upon me on any pretence, becauſe there is 
no truth in geometry clearer than that the 
 propofition dofirine or ſyſtem which requires 
any ſpecies of violence to enforce it, is a falſe- 
hood. 


I nevertheleſs think that the preſervation 
of chriſtianity and the liberal mode of 
worſhip in our eſtabliſhed church is, as a na- 
tional religion, of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the civil ſtate, by inculcating in the minds 
of its members ideas of rewards and puniſh- 
ments; of morality, and above all a Su- 
preme Being, as the foundation of judicial 
oaths; but apoſtacy, hereſy, or the renun- 
ciation of the national religion, might by 
infidelity, treachery, and deceit, overturn 


all 


8 
all human veracity and drive us back to firſt 
principles. 


When I ſay that the chriſtian eſtabliſhment 
is of the utmoſt conſequence, I mean to the 
people in general. Their temper is not, can- 
not be ſoftened or humanized by the ſciences 
and liberal arts, becauſe they have no taſte 
for them, Ir rarely happens (as Mr. Hume 
ſays) that a man of taſte and learning is 
not at leaſt an boneſt man, whatever frailties 
may attend him. To ſuch a man, a religious 
eſtabliſhment is unuſeful, and were all men 
poſſeſſed of taſte and learning it might be 
unneceſlary. 


T allow that as men privately communing 
with each other, we ſhould declare all our 
opinions, but for the reaſons | have already 
ſubmitted, opinions in favour of murder, 
plunder, perjury, or other p-rnicious actions 
ſhould never be publickly or privately 
taught. It was in the idea that theſe crimes, 
when taught according to the full extent of 
intellectual liberty, would produce x0 ut, 
which probably induced you to ſuppoſe that 
they ought to be taught and tolerated, for 
you ſay, that if a man be ſo weak as to ſup- 
poſc that advantages would ariſe to iniquity 

12 from 


( 60 ) 
from ir, he cannot be benefited by any 
reaſon that can be offered him ; which is 
ſaying, in effect, that opinions in favour of 
thoſe ations are harmleſs, and that no man 
in his reaſon would commit them becauſe 
they are iniquirous. There 1s either an ob- 
ſcurity in this aſſertion, or I do not compre- 
hend it; you either make uſe of the word 


iniquity as a ſign that iniquity was in eſſe 
before you made it a ſign, and that it was 


the name of vice in general, or I am not 
thoroughly acquainted with your mean- 
ing. I underſtand by iniquity, injuſtice, a 
want of equity and wickedneſs. The term 
is ſocial ; injuſtice and wickedneſs are 
of tocial definition: for example, we have 
no authority to call murder or rapine 
naturally iniquitous, The firſt prohibition 
we find of them is in ſociety and by a 
legiſlator; ſenſible that no advantage would 
ariſe to iniquity, you ſay, you do not ſee why 


murderers ſhould not teach the principles of 


murder ; thieves of thett, we. 


"The nearer wo draw/.ep's point the more 
do your aſſertions dwindle, and diminiſh 
almoſt to nothing in the graſp : By con- 
cluding that murder may be taught, becauſe 
no man in his reaſon would commit it, you 


infer 


. 
BY 
8 
= 
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3 
infer that no man would teach it. To what 
end would it be to tolerate men to do what 
they would bt do? Are opinions to be de- 
clared and taught which produce no evil 
merely becauſe they produce no good ? 
Taking for granted that no advantages 
would ariſe to iniquity by teaching the prin- 
ciples of murder, rapine, &c. I think there 
would be no harm in it, and the teacher 
finding himſelf rewarded by his labor for 
his trouble would filence himſelf. © But as I 
cannot take things for granted which I find 
contradifted by daily expereince, J am of 
_ neceſſity compelled to ſay, that there are 
reaſons why murder and rapine ſhould 10. 
be taught. Thoſe who may be lead to com- 
mit theſe actions do not previouſly contem- 
plate the iniquity of them without being 
taught them, and to teach them would, as 1 
have already ſaid, be reconciling the con- 
ſcience to what men might otherwiſe be 
checked againſt commiting : hence it would 
not be right to tolerate the teaching the prin- 
ciples of murder and hs toe 


I ſhould willingly ore your charge 
againſt Sir George Savile, that he daſhed to 
atoms with the one hand what he had held 
up with the other; when he ſaid, that there 
are 


( 62 ) 

are ſome opinions and thoughts which cannot 
be tolerated, and inſtanced thoſe of a right 
to murder and plunder, if it appeared to me 
that ſuch a right if tolerated would be pro- 
ductive of any ſocial benefit. I have ſub- 
mitted reaſons why ſuch a right would be 
ill- founded and dangerous in its tendency 
to the welfare of mankind. There is never 
wanting men, who, from imbibing bad prin- 
ciples, habits, and education, would avail 
themſelves of ſuch a tolerated right for the 
ad vantage that would ariſe to their iniquity 
from it. Every man who commits an a& 
which the law has prohibited may net think 
it iniquitous, and be in his ſenſes. A high- 
wayman may fay, he only takes that from 
another man which he has nota heart to ſpend, 

An ingenious knave reconciles to himſelf 
the juſtice of his knavery before he executes 
itz his ſtudy is to evade the law, and the 
law only to him is iniquitous ; he may reaſon 
that nature made men equal, and that one 
man ought not to wallow in wealth while 
another pines in want. Erroneous as this 
reaſoning in reality is, it is the reaſoning 
of men when. about to violate the laws. 
Detection may afford them compunction, 
but their infirmity may prevent it in the pre- 
paration to the fact detecte em. 


For 


( 63 ) 


For theſe reaſons, and becauſe the tolera- 

tion of a right to murder or plunder would 
certainly produce no good, but probably 
much evil, I am of opinion that Sir George 
Savile did a0. daſh to atoms with one hand 
what he had held up with the other, in 
ſaying that the doctrine of murder and 
plunder could not be tolerated, but that he 
rather ſpake with reaſon, judgment, and 
comprehenſion. There is a difference be- 
tween reſtraining a liberty to declare all 
opinions and tolerating them, You may 
teach thoſe. of murder or plunder if you 
| pleaſe. I know of no law againſtit; and 1 
know that you will not pleaſe to teach them. 
Yet you call on the legiſlature for a tolera- 
tion of all opinions and principles, not pre- 
conceiving that in ſuch caſe madmen would 
preach their madneſs, bigots their bigotry, 
and that divinity would be tortured from 
the world by thoſe pretenders to philoſophy, 
who, inſtead of doubting its exiſtence, 
would make the world much happier by pre- 
ſerving it inviolate. 


I have always underſtood that it is the 
buſineſs of the legiſlature to promote truth 
and protect what is good, much leſs then 
would it be juſtifiable to zo/erate the avowal 
of all opinions, and reſerve no teſt as a 


we 
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guard againſt injuries of the eſtabliſhed 
church: By throwing open the gates of 
religious ſocjety,,. and admitting philoſo- 
phy to walk i in, " without reſtraiut to tole- 
rate a contempt. of the religion which long 
cuſtom has habjcuated the people, to admire, 
(and. which: | in itſelf is admirable) and to 
regulate their civil and moral conduct 
thereby, would be, in my humble opinion 
(which I take the liber publickly to de- 
clare) to introduce all e of a rude 
ungoverned ſtate of 1 nature; unforging t the 
golden chains which keep mankind ſocially 
together. for the benefit of all; and by 
ſ preading the tender ſeeds of 5 i in foil 
too coarſe and barren to rear them to any 
general benefit, it would be to lay wide waſte 
in the community of our goods, and abro- 
gate all the convenience of civil and reli- 
gious LP 


There are vans the diſſenters, who con- 
tend that the civil magiſtrate ſhould not in- 
terfere with them, reſpecting opinions of 
faith or otherwiſe; and thai therefore no 
opinion ſhould be preſcribed to them. They 
alſo contend that the legiſlature ought to 
tolerate the avowal of all opinions, or at 
leaſt by not tendering any creed to them, 
that they may be at liberty to think for them- 

: ſelves, 
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themſelves, for, that as they are ſeparated 
from the church, they ought not to be re- 


_ quired to ſubſcribe to any of her doctrines, 


becauſe not chooſing to put themſelves in 
the way to her favour by receiving any of 


her honours or profit, they ſhould be in- 


dulged in forming, dijeſting, and diſſeminat- 


ing their opinions without any ſubſcription 


whatever, particularly as they are obliged by 


law to commune publickly, and are open to 


the law in caſe they do violence to it by 
avowing their principles. If they conſider 
themſelves as a religious body, they mean 
by this reafoning that they ſhould be 
allowed to make what uſe of the ſcriptures 
they pleaſe, and to diſcover how far the avowal 
or profeſlion of any opinion, would either 
find its own worth, or, in examination, de- 


feat itſelf. 


Were they to be tolerated without any teſt, 
they would poſſeſs that unlimited liberty 
which you ſay they have ever wiſhed for, and 
which is not poſſeſſed by the national elergy; 
and they might prove what you allo ſay, 
no friends to the freedom of the human 


mind in others. The tolerating them, with- 


out any teſt, would either be virtually to 
repeal 9 and 10 W. III. 3 Ja. I. or they 
K would 
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would be obliged under theſe ſtatutes tacitly 
to approve the ſcriptures, by not denying 
their divinity, and frequenting the eſtabliſhed 
church. I ſee no difference in ſubſcribing 
the ſcriptures in general, and not being at 
liberty to deny their divinity: and ſuppoſing 
the diſſenters to be tolerated, without ſigning 
them, they would {till be within the above 
ſtatutes if unrepealed. To refuſe the one 
and yet be obedient to the other is ſomething 
like ſtraining at a knat and ſwallowing a 
camel: to refuſe them is, in fact, to deny 
them, though not within the ſtatutes, becauſe 
they may be refuſed privately, whereas the 
ſtatutes prohibit a public denial of their 
divinity. | 


You ſay* © the petition of the diſſenters 
{© praying an abolition of the penal laws, 
and giving the fulleſt ſecurity for their 
** allegiance was a proper one, but that the 
bill including any reſt of opinion will 
„ relieve no man.“ It is remarkable that you 
who charge the diſſenters with being no 
friends to the freedom of the human mind, 
and have ſeperated yourſelf from them, 
ſhould be inclined to allow them ſuch a lati- 


A 


* See letter to Sir George Savill, page 11. 
- tude, 


. 

tude, as to ſay, that their petition was a 
proper one, and that it would have had bene- 
ficial conſequences. Would you have them 
tolerated without any teſt, while the ſcrip- 
tures remain required to be ſubſcribed by 
the national clergy by law? or are you 
inclined to think that no teſt ſhould be ſub- 
{cribed by the national clergy ? To allow an 
unlimited liberty to the diſſenters, who have 
f ſeparated from the church, more on matters 
4 of indifference than on reafon,* might tend 
1 to affect their allegiance. They might conſe- 
quently be lead by a publication of their 
principles to affect the civil government; 

at leaſt, by making converts to thoſe prin- 

ciples, they might encreaſe the enemies of 

the church, and adding to their ſtrength as 

a tolerated body by weakening her power, 

they might, in the end, ſucceed in the entire 

7 deſtruction of any church but their own : 

1 It is the duty of the legiſlature co guard 
4 againſt this, until it may appear more for 
| the honour of the nation to ſuffer a new 
church eſtabliſhment. While the ſcriptures 
and prelacy continue to prelerve the peace and 
harmony of ſociety, there is no neceſſity that 
the legiſlature ſhould open a way by an un— 


® See Blackſtone, book 4, cap. 4. | 
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limited toleration for overturning either. 
To tolerate the diſſenters, without any teſt 
whatever, would be to implant an eftabliſh- 
ment againſt the national church, in open 
oppoſition to it, inſtead of indulgently tole- 
rating them publickly to worſhip their God 
with loyalty, lenity, and decency. 


In a letter to the proteſtant diſſenters, ſup- 
poſed to be written by you,“ you ſay, 
that they have oppoſed aſpiring and arbi- 
trary princes to introduce a worſe kind of 
tyranny, under the name of a republic, 
and you charge them with never mean- 


ing, by liberty, any thing more than the 
liberty of deſtroying the church of Eng- 


land, and ſetting up preſbyterianiſm in its 


ſtead. If you be juſtified in treating the 


diſſenters with this ſeverity, it will appear 
that in contending againſt a teſt in their laſt 
bill, you did not mean that they in particular 
ſhould be tolerated in the utmoſt freedom 
of error, or that it would do honour to the 
legiſlature to tolerate a body of people who 
(proceeding on a narrow and iniquitous 


principle that they are orthodox and all the 


See letter to proteſtant diſſenters, publiſhed by 


world 


41890 
world heterodox) denied toleration to one 
another. Lou contend for an unlimit- 


ed toleration of the diſſenters, not out 
of reſpect to them, but, that through ſuch 


a toleration, you may publickly deliver 
opinions which you believe orthodox with- 


out the fear of the Five Mile Ad or the A# 
of Uniformity. 


This reminds me of a controverſy, men- 
tioned by Voltaire,* to have happened in 


Canton, where three men being brought be. 


fore a mandarin, they requeſted of him a 
toleration to preach. The mandarin patiently 
heard them, one after the other, but finding 
them confuſed, contradictory, and virulent, 
he diſmiſſed them, ſaying, ** If you wiſh to 
have your doctrine tolerated here, you 
„ muſt firſt tolerate each other, and avoid 
giving offence by your contention.” 


Now, Sir, you appear to contend for an 
unlimited toleration of all men, the diſſenters 
in particular, whether they tolerate one ano- 
ther or not, in order, probably, that certain 


deiſts among them who are diſcontented with 


being deiſts in their hearts and cloſets, may be 
licenced to preach their deiſm in chapels 


On Toleration. 
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with a view to the converſion of others. 
But would it be conſiſtent or honourable in 
the legiſlature to zolerate the intolerant, who 
complain of a teſt in the laſt diſſenting bill? 


That the roman catholics had been favoured 


by the legiſlature, was not altogether a reaſon 
why ſome ſhew of kindneſs ſhould be made 


to the diſſenters. The papiſts and preſbyterians 
were oppoſite characters, and the ſame reaſon 
for tolerating the latter did not, could not pre- 
vail for tolerating the former, who, while they 
civilly as well as ſpiritually acknowledged a 
foreign power ſuperior to the king of England 
were not entitled to toleration; as their 


miſtaken zeal and domeſtic prejudices died 
away, by means of their improving diſcern- 


ment into their folly and impolicy, the 
legiſlature, experiencing their attachment to 


the ſtate, and on condition of their taking 


and ſubſcribing the oaths of temporal and 
civil allegiance and ſupremacy, properly re- 


pealed the penal laws, which were before in 


force againſt them, and which rendered them 
incapable, after the age of eighteen years, of 
inheriting lands by deſcent or purchaſe until 


they renounced their errors; for all real pro- 


perty being held by a fiction of law, me- 
diately or immediately, of the king, it 
would 


„ 
would have been abſurd to ſuffer perſons to 
hold ſuch property of him, who they did not 
allow to be ſupreme.“ Experience correcting 
this error, and the catholics being made ſen- 


ſible that our conſtitution and laws wiſely 


excluded all thoſe from holding in fee ſimple 
any real property, who would not ſwear 
temporal and civil allegiance to the king, 
the legiſlature wiſely paſſed over their ſeven 
ſacraments, their tranſubſtantiation, and their 
pope, as immaterial and contemptible, in 
their conſequences to the welfare of the 
ſtate.+ In regard to the proteſtant diſſenters, 

| who, 


* The word ſupreme is here made uſe of in alimited 
ſenſe, and not an abſolute one. A king of England be- 
ing no otherwiſe ſupreme than as being the chief ma- 
giſtrate of the people. | 


+ A ſociety of proteſtants have objeded to the in- 
dulgence ſhewn by the legiſlature to the papiſts by the 
repeal of the penal act of King William, and have 
aſſigned 7heir reaſons why that act ſhould be reſtored. 
In their appeal, lately publiſhed, they ſay, that to ac- 
commodate the papiſts in the oath awarded by the re- 
pealing act; the words ecclefiaftical and ſpiritual are 
omitted, and the words temporal and civil ſubſtituted, 
whereby they infer that the legiſlature have d-frgnedly 
and publickly recognized the ſpiritual and ecclefraflical 
power of the pope, and all in authority under him. 


The 
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who, by the Toleration Act, are indulged 
with a diſtin&t mode of worſhip, on taking 
the 


The words temporal and civil are ſufficiently copi- 


ons — When the civil power is once eſtabliſhed, and the 


throne conſtitutio nally filled, it has nothing to fear 


from any ſpiritual power on earth, The papiſts, on 
ſwearing temporal and civil allegiance, become faith- 
ful ſubjects. The proteſtants commit no perjury 


by denying (on oath) a power in the pope werbally, 


which the legiſlature deemed too contemptible to intro- 
duce in an act of parliament ; becauſe the introducing 


words relating to ſuch power would have rendered 


important, what, without it is ſufficiently ridiculous 


and imaginary. The papiſts taking the oaths now 


required, may preach and teach what they pleaſe, — 
The laws provide againſt their action, which are 


limited in common wich the actions of other ſub- 


jects. The complaints, therefore, of the ſociety of 


proteſtants are ill-founded : they condemn the wiſ- 
dom, the policy of the legiſlature, for making it the 


intereft of men to be loyal, while they date not be 
otherwiſe but at the riſk of breaking the Jaws are ſuf- 
fering the conſequences. | 


Whatever a fruitful imagination may ſuggeſt or in- 
vent as the poſſible effects of repealing the act of King 


William, it ſhould be known that the iniquities of our 


anceſtors ſhould not be ſo viſited on their children as 
to interrupt their liberty and happineſs, when (unlike 


them) they glory in freedom, but dread perſecution | 


from duty; when, inſtead of betraying by their con- 
dug a love of crucky, all their actions prove them 
good 


1 


the like oaths, and convening themſelves 
publickly together; their complaints differed 
from the papiſts. They were liege ſubjects, 
and were under no material diſabilities what- 
ever: Their complaints at moſt were ſpiri- 
tual; the papiſts ſubſtantial. They had all 
the benefits of our civil conſtitution, with 
an indulgence in religious principles, for 
which, while they thought proper to enjoy 
it, they were only excluded from interfering 
in the affairs of the ſtate. The papiſts are 
profeſſedly the moſt rigid chriſtians in 
chriſtendom, whatever they may be in their 
hearts. No additional ſhow of kindneſs, 
therefore, was due from the legiſlature to the 
diſſenters, becauſe their claim to it is founded 
on a fallacious principle, that is, the papiſts 
are chriſtians, differing only in their mode 
of worſhip, and have been - favoured 
on condition of taking the oaths of civil 
allegiance and ſupremacy, for which reaſon 
reluctant proteſtant diſſenting chriftians ſay, 
they ought to be favoured either to be 
chriſtians in all, or in part, or not at all, but 
to be public deiſts, as beſt agreed with zhe 
| caprice of their intellectual liberty! 


good e under a conflitution productive of that 


liberty and caſe unknown in any country but 
England. 
L 
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The petitioning the legiſlature for addi- 


tional indulgence by a repeal of that part of 
the Toleration Act which requires them to 


ſubſcribe the articles of religion, in conſe- 


quence of the favour ſhown to the papiſts, 
the granting whereof was an acquiſition to 
the ſtate, was proper enough, but to com- 


plain that the ſcriptures are tendered as a 
ſubſtitute is extravagant. If the petition had 
ſucceeded, the diſſenters would have en- 
Joyed by their legal exemptions a freedom 
ſuperior to either papiſts or national pro- 


teſtants. The legiſlature, therefore, pre- 
ſcribed a teſt, and the ſcriptures were or- 


dained to be declared as a rule of doctrine 
and practice inſtead of the articles. 


If the civil intereſts of ſociety had not been 
affected and its peace diſturbed by the diſ- 


ſenters, between the abolition of epiſcopacy 


in one reign and the reſtoration of it in 


another. If, indeed, puritaniſm had never 
been revived, after the contempt it met with 


from Elizabeth; and had the jealouſy of 
regal jower prevailed ſo far with the con- 


vention parliament as to make them reſtore 


Charles II. with ſtrict limitation, there is no 


doubt but the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian- 
5 iſm 


3 
: 


\, x0 


( IS. 2 
iſm had been one of the conditions inſiſted 
upon, as more favourable to liberty, but in 
the hurry and urgency of the regal reſtora- 
tion, that jealouſy vapored away, and epiſco- 
pacy was reſtored with the rightful king. 
And notwithſtanding the royal attention to 
the preſbyterians afterwards, the mad enthu- 
ſiaſm of the fifth monarchy men, afforded 
a pretence to prove the dangerous ſpirit of 
that body, which, with their old demerits, 
ſeems to have created all the rigours againſt 
them, which are to be found in our ſtature 
books, and which were only molified or ſul- 
pended by the Toleration Act, on a refor- 
mation of their troubleſome temper, and 


their proving themſelves better ſubjects. 


To what cauſe then are we to attribute their 
late petition, praying further kindneſs from 
the legiſlature, and offering no teſt what- 


ever but the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 


macy ? Is it from their diſlike to prelacy, 
which they once aboliſhed, or from a deteſta- 
tion of the ſcriptures? Is it in order that 
they may be once more poſſeſſed of that 

republican liberty which limits the power of 
the crown and make epiſcopacy give way to 
preſbyterianiſm.? It cannot reaſonably be the 


firſt, becauſe, as a people, they can but be 
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happy under any government, and that they 


may be by toleration under prelacy. It can- 


not be the ſecond, becauſe there is nothing in 
the ſcriptures which a good and philoſophi- 


cal mind would refuſe (what is not enjoined 


but required) a formal ſubſcription to. It 


cannot be the third, becauſe the power of 


the crown, though extended by means of 
prelacy, does not affect them particularly and 
only in common with other ſubjects; and 


neither of theſe cauſes being reaſonable, it 


appears that they want a liberty to tyranize 
over the other part of the community, in the 
end to be exerted, as circumſtances and their 
own ambition may concur, to overturn all 
regal power, and to eftablifh in its room a 
republican ſyſtem as well of religious as civil 


government. 


I argue but from appearances. If I am 
wrong in my premiſes, my concluſions will 
fall with my conjectures, and I ſhall have 
nothing but my apprehenſions to plead as 
the cauſe of them. I do not write to you 
as a diſſenter, becauſe you have ſeparated 
yourſelf from the body of diſſenters on 
liberal and fair principles; as a body, you 
ſay, you deteſt them: Why then contend in 


their favour that any teſt of opinions in the 


laſt 


cm) 


aft bill refjefting then is di onourable to 
the talents of the nation ? Are there a people 


in the community who, from their paſt con- 
duct in church and ſtate, (although ſince 
the revolution reduced in number) are 
leſs entitled to the toleration they ſue 
for? I think not, and when you argue 
againſt any teſt whatever, I think it cannot 
be out of reſpe to them, but with a view 


to illuſtrate truth and do Juſtice 1 to the dig- 
nity of human nature. 


If your principles towards fo exalted an 
end ſhould, from my humble arguments, 
appear to be falſe, I am ſure you will not 
endeavour againſt reaſon and experience to 
ſupport them ; but divided as you are from 
the diſſenters, and ſtanding forward as it 
were alone in the community to preach 
virtue and morality on principles which all 
the world acknowledge, you will not con- 
tend for the unlimited liberty of the mind 


in a public ſenſe, if it tend to do violence to 
the civil intereſts of ſociety. 


The arguments made uſe of for and againſt 
toleration by Cardinal Pole and Biſhop 
Gardiner in the council of Queen Mary, 
were ſubtle and ingenious. The Cardinal, 
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(although averſe to the principles -of thoſe 


men) urged the wiſdom of indulgance, he 


argued that intolerance defeated the end it 


was meant to promote. The biſhop, on the 
_ contrary, maintained that as religion was 


not to be trifled with, it ought to be en- 


forced with vigour and uniformity, and that 


toleration would create indifference to any 
religion. He prevailed over the Cardinal, 
(who reaſoned from reaſon and philoſophy) in 
the opinion of a bigotted Queen, and per- 
ſecution and cruelty was the immediate my 
Fence. 


I hope I ſhall be underſtood not to favour 
toleration but as it reſpects the private con- 
ſcience of individuals. Reſtraint and rigour 
when applied to ſuppreſs ſpiritual tenets (not 
flagrantly heretical and impious) will prove 
ineffectual, and tend only to make men more 
obſtinate in their perſuaſion. The glory of 
martyrdom animates zeal, and the proſpect 
of eternal rewards overpowers the dread of 
civil puniſhment. Extend, therefore, tole- 
ration to a ſet; indulge them in their re- 
ligious principles, but exempt them from 
government, and it is probable their hatred 
will relax, and their attachment to their 
particular mode of religion will abate, By 

ſeeing 


3 


pations and pleaſures of life to diſputation, 


(99) 


feeing their error they will prefer the occu- 


and turn from their folly to favour and ad- 
vancement. Theſe men, however, who have 
a pleaſure in their ſeparate religious commu- 
nions and delight in the principles by which 
they are governed, ought in juſtice and 


policy to remain undiſturbed. Liberty of 
conſcience (although admirers of religious 


tyranny, have called it a flagrant impiety, 
producing an indifference among all re- 
ligions) ſhould be enjoyed in peace and pro- 
tection. It ſhould not ſubject men to pains 
or diſabilities beyond what relates to the 
government of that ſtate of which they are 


members. No ſeperatiſt has cauſe to com- 


plain of his exemptions therefrom, or of his 
excluſion from benefiting by any place or 
office in an eſtabliſhment, while he declines 


to comply with the fixt and known rules 
of it. 1 


If an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment be ne- 
ceſſary to the good of the community and 


uſeful to the purpoſes of government, the 


rules of it ſhould be complied with: thoſe 


rules form a teſt which, whoſoever in con- 


ſcience rejects, are conditionally tolerated in 


their ſeperation. | 
When 
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(CW) 
Whenever it ſhall be diſcovered that uni- 


formity in religion is unneceſſary to the ſup- 


port of government, the ſtate may open a 
door to the toleration of every ſectary, and by 
having no church eſtabliſhment hold out 


no teſt to any man or body of men; but ſo 


long as ſome public national religion be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary and forms a part of our 
government, which it was thought to do by 
that great reaſoner Lord Bacon, all who ſe- 


perate from it for conſcience ſake ſhould be 


tolerated therein (but excluded from govern- 
ment) while their civil conduct is legal and 
conſtitutional; and thus it is with the 
diſſenters who can ſuffer nothing in con- 
ſcience by ſubſcribing the ſcriptures, unleſs 
being deiſts they are reſtleſs and unhappy 
that they are not tolerated to be ſo by law. 
Such a toleration would virtually be to treat 
the chriſtian eſtabliſhment with public 
contempt; and the diſſenters thus made 
licenſed deiſts, would triumph over chriſti- 
ans, whether proteſtants or papiſts, and ridi- 
cule their tenets as exiſting only in folly, 
The diſorder and animolity likely to en- 
ſue from ſuch a toleration ought to check 
the legiſlature from granting it, not ſo much 
out of reſpect to the form of any religion, as 
out of a tenden regard to che actions of 

men, 


1 
men, which in any ſtate can alone render it 
happy or miſerable. 


While you contend for intellettual libert 55 
unreſtrained in public, and have proteſted 
againſt all teſts, except the teſt of civil al- 
legiance, I defend the former in pri- 
vate, and contend that if no teſt in religion 
ought to be required from one part of the 


community it ought not from another; and 
it muſt remain for futurity to determine whe- 
ther the ſcriptures and the Englith liturgy 


ſhall or ſhall not be altered, or aboliſhed in 
honour of the talents and abilities of the 


nation: At preſent and until then, if they 
hurt not the conſcience of the national 


| clergy, but are wholeſome and beneficial to 
the community, I ſee no reaſon why a ſepa- 


rate and diſtin& clergy ſhould be tolerated 


without ſubſcribing to them. It is of more 
conſequence to the happineſs of man that he 
ſtudy all bis own opinions, and improve or 
change them by a private and confidential 
avowal of them to others, than it poſſibly can 
be to make all or any opinions objects of 
inſtruction to men in their public capacity. 
It is from hence that true happineſs is ſaic 
to be of a private and retired nature. In- 
dividuals may find it, or ſomething like it, 
in themſelves ſeparately when they cannot 
find it from others; they will be happier 
M while 
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Whenever it ſhall be diſcovered that uni- 
formity in religion is unneceſſary to the ſup- 
port of government, the ſtate may open a 
door to the toleration of every ſectary, and by 
having no church eſtabliſhment hold out 
no teſt to any man or body of men; but ſo 
long as ſome public national religion be ab- 
folutely neceſſary and forms a part of our 
government, which it was thought to do by 
that great reaſoner Lord Bacon, all who ſe- 


perate from it for conjcience ſake ſhoula be 


tolerated therein (but excluded from govern- 
ment) while their civil conduct is legal and 
conſtitutional; and thus it is with the 
diſſenters who can ſuffer nothing in con- 
ſcience by ſubſcriving the ſcriptures, unleſs 
being deiſts they are reſtleſs and unhappy 
that they are not tolerated to be ſo by law. 


Such a toleration would virtually be to treat 


the chriſtian eſtabliſhment with public 
contempt; and the diſſenters thus made 
licenſed deiſts, would triumph over chriſti- 
ans, whether proteſtants or papiſts, and ridi- 
cule their tenets as exiſting only in folly, 
The diſorder and animolity likely to en- 
fue from ſuch a toleration ought to check 
the legiſlature from granting it, not ſo much 
out of reſpect to the form of any religion, as 
gut of a tender. regard to the actions of 

men, 


1 


men, which in any ſtate can alone render it 
happy or miſerable. 


While you contend for intellectual liberty, 
unreſtrained in public, and have proteſted 
againſt all teſts, except the teſt of civil al- 
legiance, I defend the former in pri- 
vate, and contend that if no teſt in religion 


ought to be required from one part of the 


community it ought not from another; and 
it muſt remain for futurity to determine whe- 
ther the ſcriptures and the Engliſh liturgy 
ſhall or ſhall not be altered, or aboliſhed in 
honour of the talents and abilities of the 
nation: At preſent and until then, if they 


hurt not the conſcience of the national 
| clergy, but are wholeſome and beneficial to 


the community, I ſee no reaſon why a ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct clergy ſhould be tolerated 
without ſubſcribing to them. It is of more 
conſequence to the happineſs of man that he 


ſtudy all bis own opinions, and improve or 


change them by a private and confidential 
avowal of them to others, than it poſſibly can 
be to make all or any opinions objects of 
inſtruction to men in their public capacity. : 
It is from hence that true happineſs is ſai; 


to be of a private and retired nature. In- 


dividuals may find it, or ſomething like it, 


in themſelves ſeparately when they cannot 


find it from others; bey will be happier 
M while 
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while directed by the evidence of their 
own ſenſes than when taught to be hap- 
py by others; and could the order of 
ſociety be maintained without an hierar- 
chy, religion might find an aſylum in the 


boſoms of individuals, and there cheriſh 


virtue more fruitfully than in dividing her 
miniſters into parties and ſectaries; but un- 
til one univerſal religion ſhall prevail in the 
world, at leaſt in diſtinct communities, whe- 
ther founded in philoſophy or faith; the 


weakneſs of human nature and the public 


happineſs of men will require, as well ſome 


regulated mode of national eccleſiaſtical 


government, as the ſettlement of a civil 


polity, in which, while men offend not 
| againſt the former, they may ſubmit and 


teach what they pleaſe, and continue to do ſo 
as long as it may be convenient to their 
own purpoles, or they may be encouraged 


by thole they may aſſemble to hear their pe- 


culiar doctrines. 


To avoid popular abhorrence, and out of 
reſpect to the good order of thoſe ſocieties 
of which they are members, men decline aſ- 
ſociating on all or any opinions publickly, 
well knowing that unleſs their public perſua- 
tions tenged rowards the general happineſs 
of the ſtate, all their endeavours to oppole 


or 


3 


or deviate from its eſtabliſhed religion would 


be idle and fruitleſs, 


In England, liberty civil and religious is 
enjoyed to the fulleſt extent, and as much as 
it is poſſible for the welfare of ſociety to allow; 
We have it in our power, as Sir Willian 


Blackitone ſays, to do every thing that a 


good man would deſire to do, and are 
reſtrained from nothing but what would be 
pernicious either to ourſelves or our fel- 
low citizens; there 1s but one inſtance 
wherein the moſt tender conſcience will find 
reſtraint, which is, when a man 1s not ad- 
mitted to offices of public truſt, but on 
condition of conformity.“ He is not com- 

| 5 1 1 pelled 


Doctors Furneaux and Prieſtley, (who perhaps, 
without meaning them any offence, are part of that 
body of diſſenters which, Mr. Williams ſays, have, 
inſtead of being friends to the freedom of the mind, 
only wiſhed themſelves at liberty) have ſharply at- 
tacked certain avords in the commentaries on the laws 
of England, and for reaſons better underſtood by them- 


ſelves than many of their readers appeared their bitter 
enemy. | 


See Letters 10 Sir M. Blackſtone and his 
£2nſwer to Prięſtley. 


The author of a Fragment on Government, an 


able writer, has allo followed the Doctors in 


their attack on Sir William Blackſtone, He ſays, 
in effect, that the liberty of worſhipping God 
without being obliged to declare a belief in the 39 

| & RN articles, 
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pelled to it, and if he will not conform to 
the teſt for the ſake o honour or profit, he is 
at 


articles, is a liberty that a good man” would wiſh 


| for and deſire. (Preface, page 30, 31, xote (p). It is 


certainly poſſible that a good man may complain 
agalalt the declaration of a belief in the articles, but 
may he not, if he defire to become a public character, 
declare ſuch a belief without injury to himſelf, there 
being no oath required? Would he not be a good man 
for ſo doing? If not, there is no good man” in the 
church of England, every man in that caſe, who has 
tubſcribed the articles, being a bad one—a private 


good man has ever been at liberty to worſhip his God, 


according to his conſcience, without declaring a belief 
in the articles, but a man in preſbyterian holy 
orders has not, until lately, the legiſlature having by 
an Act 19 George III. extended its indulgence, and 
tolerated the diſſenters (thoſe peaceable chriſtians) to 
worſhip God, according to their conſcience, on ſub- 
ſetibing che ſcriptures inſtead of the articles; they 
yet complain that they are not tolerated to worſhip 
God according to their conſcience, for that they are 
unjuftly required to ſubſcribe the ſcriptures. 


The author cf the Fragment charges Sir William 
Blackſtone, with being a profeſſed champion for re- 
ligious intolerance, and openly ſeting his face againſt 
civil reformation (Preface, poge 26) but bold as theſe 
charges are, they want the force of conviction beyond 
the opinion of the author, who, ſenſible of his weak- 
neſs to ſet up,” ſays, that the buſineſs of his eſſay 
is ©* to overthrow.” The truth appears to be this, 
Sir William Blackſtone is an elegant writer, much read, 
and as much approved. In his commentaries on the 
laws reſpeQing the diſſenters, he is a ſevere goad in 


their 


( 8 ) 
at liberty to refuſe it. He only excludes 
himfelf from the church, by not ſubſcribing 
the teſt, but he may do as he pleaſe ſo long as 


he do not treat it with contempt in public. The 


doctrine of univerſal morals and benevolence 
may be taught as you teach it. Schiſm is noob- 


their ſides. In them he ſays, (chap. 4, Book 4) 
« every thing is now as it ſhould be,” reſpecting 


hereſy, and that all of us have it in our choice to do 


every thing that a good man may deſire to do, and 


are reſtrained from nothing but what would be perni- 


cious to ourſelves or our fellow ſubjects, (See Preface 
to the Fragment, page 29, 30, note (o) (p). | 


Theſe aſſertions of Sir William Blackſtone are not 
to be denied, until their falſity be proved, which as 


the author of the Fragment has failed in, all his 


labour but illuſtrates what he has ſtriven to condemn, 
or eſtabliſhes what he has endeavoured to overthrow”? 


It checks the precipitancy of a reader's judgment on the 


commentaries, but while it brings him to deliberate 


upon the reſpective texts propoſed from them, it brings 


him, much againſt the will and pleaſure of the author 


of the Fragment, to admire rather tban condemn 
them. 


But as this work (which in its conclufion is called 
a tedious intricate war of words) teaches nothing, 
according to what the author makes an objector, ſay, 
it may be called a learned effort of the mind, a critical 
diſplay of ingenuity, adding nothing to the reader's 
inſtruction or information, but undauntedly thrown 
in between the merits of the commentaries and the 


applauſe of their reader; of which it is manifeſtly 
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(86 ) 
ject of temporal coercion or puniſhment. 
The civil magiſtrate has nothing to do with 
men who, from weakneſs, perverſ-neſs, or 
a view of advantage, herd with a party, and 


aà man will but be cenſurable when in vio- 


lation of either civil or religious liberty, 
according to the national eſtabliſnment and the 
conſtitution, he break thoſe wholeſome laws 
watch are made in ſupport of either. 


As no man would willingly or philoſophi- 


cally do this, he certainly would not ftrike 


at all religions for the ſake of eftabliſhing 
none, which he effectually would do were he 


to deny all nublickly, and make philoſophy 


the only religious regent in the vaſt domain 
of civil ſociety. The few philoſophers 
which all ſocieties afford, will be happy with 
their own principles, but the people in their 

very nature would not be benefited by them 
were they diſſeminated. They require other 
objects of religious reverence than what they 
will be able to find in the delightful — 


of philoſophy. 


Thus, Sir, do] ſubmit my reaſons for ſay- 


ing that Sir George Savile was right in 


aſſerting that there are ſome opinions and 
thoughts, meaning the public declaration 


and avowal of them which cannot be wole- 


rated, (however ſuffered) inſtancing thoſe of 


a right to plunder or murder, and that it is 
| not, 


ty) 
not, at preſent, diſhonourable to the talents 


and abilities of the nation to paſs the diſſent- 
ing bill with the teſt of the ſcriptures, 


If I am fortunate enough, after the rather 
deſultory manner in which I have deduced 
my arguments to be clearly underſtood, you 
will be ſenſible that I have written my ſen- 
timents as one philoſopher writing to ano- 
ther, and concluding that intellectual liberty 
would be unaffected and unreſtrained, even 
after ſubſcribing the ſcriptures; and that 
any objection againſt ſubſcribing them 
is immaterial, I think, for ought that 
at preſent appears to the contrary, that if 
any perſon decline them as a teſt, he 
would ſilently deny their divinity, hold 
them incapable of aſſifling us in the cauſe 
of virtue, and that ſuch perſon is not a phi- 
loſopher. On the other hand, from the evil 
tendency of toletating all opinions to be 
taught, whether in favour of murder, plun- 
der, or other pernicious actions, I alſo think 
no opinion ſhould be publickly declared and 
taught by z#o/eration unleſs the object of that 
opinion would promote ſome good. Sul- 
pecting, therefore, that no good would ariſe 
from publickly teaching all opinions, except 
thoſe of true philoſophy,* a religious teſt is 

pro- 
Jo reſtrain, the reaſonings of philoſophers would 
be of dangerous conſequence to the ſciences and the 


ſtate, 


( 88 ) 


properly held out by the legiſlature to the 
proteſtant diſſenters. 


In a word, having ham thus ede to 
launch out on a ſubject, which, when [I firſt 


entered upon it, I did not ſuppoſe would have 
carried me further than a few pages, I hope, 


if you have followed me in all the turnings 

of my arguments, which I am conſcious are 
defective, and if you be wearied by ſome of 

my ſentiments or pleaſed with others, that 

you will excuſe my abſurdities, and candidly 

receive what I may have plauſibly advanced, 
as the effuſions of a mind ſtrongly bent to- 
wards the diſcovery of truth, and humbly 

open to inſtruction and information, 


"I am, Sir, your, moſt obedient ſervant, 


„M. DAWES 


fate, by paving the way to perſecution in points where 
the generality of mankind are more deeply intereſted 
and concerned. The toleration of opinions in favour 
of murder, or plunder, or of all errors in the utmoſt 
| freedom, would be very different from a toleration of 
| philoſophy. The former would be alluring to*the 


people, but the latter, dealing not at all 3 in enthuſiaſm, 
would be the reverſe. 


See Hume on n Providence, 2 vol. 50. p p. 157. 
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